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UiGn i 2 QOLET na BEBO Spook a in the last ten days, the coherence and good sense of 


atent inleaid wien , Western diplomacy, which had increased steadily in: the “lasr“year, 
Capital Shyness’ - °° *5°°- "- 868 yee ee ; & ae j 
ve been shattered. Since’Mr Marshall’s Harvard speech in June, 1947, 
Coupons for Sale. -..- - = 870 a pattern of policy has been emerging in the Western world which carries 
NOTES OF THE WEEK - -  - 871 with it the hope of.stability and peace. It has aimed at the close 
Squalls in the West; Arabs and the collaboration of the United States with the’ sixteen nations of Western 
Security Council ; Britain’s Future Role ; Europe in European réconstruction. It has aimed at a concerted attitude 
Communist Failure in Finland ; More . 
Changes in the Clothing Ration; Mr towards Russia compounded of strength and reasonableness. It has 
Morrison and the Lords; Debate on the within it the germ of a wider collaboration, the collaboration of the 
House Party; New Start in Italy ; Moves 4 7 mae 
Around ‘Fito; Catholics and “Popular whole non-Communist world, first to achieve balance and equilibrium 
Democracies ” ; The Vatican in the Field ; ; : : $ shiheee 
dL ocges ab, Giealliis Ridmepionie®% Aatanes with the Soviet Union and later, on the basis of the new equilibrium, 
Electric Shock ; Commonwealth Citizens ; to seek possibilities of contact and collaboration. 
oe to Germany 5 ee See In all this, the fact has emerged more and more clearly that a close 
Need 5 5 Pol on Spilt Milk ; Greek Execu- Anglo-American partnership is the condition of all the rest. Without it, 
tions—Correction. 


there could be no genuine co-operation in Western Europe, no hope of a 

LETTERS TO’ THE EDITOR- = - 877 world-wide consolidation of the forces of free men ; and it is precisely 

BOOKS AND PUBLICATIONS - 878 at this central pillar of stable and successful Western diplomacy that the 

AMERICAN SURVEY events of the last two weeks have dealt so violent a blow, — Since the out- 

+ break of war in Palestine,.a tornado of unreason has unleashed itself on 

_ On with the Boom | se the relations between Britain and the United States. In New York and 
The Oregon Trail; Priorities for Con- 


gress; ‘Wage Formulas at’ General in Congress strident voices accuse the British of every kind of perfidy 
Motors ;, Controlling the Communists ; for their—supposed—determination to back Arab against Jew. In 
Preciuies ee ee nate Britain, the inevitable reaction of anger and obstinacy has ‘set in and, as 

: Ks tempers rise and irrevocable things are threatened, the main purposes of 

a bi ee or ae both American and British foreign policy are lost to sight. 

ee 102% a B $4 . _ uicte 3 For let there be no doubt about the consequences of the present crisis. 
Malaya. Po a If it is allowed to develop unchecked, the Americans will raise their arms 
The Business World embargo in order to supply the Jews with weapons ; and if Britain con- 


Agreement with Brazil- - - 888 tinues to fulfil its contracts to the Arabs and to maintain its special rela- 
nonce Bill Commentary -...- 889 tionship with the military forces of King Abdullah, Britain and America 


Sima | hes? will, in effect, be fighting each’ ofher by proxy in the Middle East. Such 
selene = a sehiiatiinias sai “Qian B9t a situation will instantly affect the wider field of foreign policy. If the 
ling. Rene ar Conmeutility | mga British and the Americans fight each other in Palestine, they will not 
Samay aed jeu’ alee <i collaborate anywhere else. It may be that Zionist opposition can hardly 
Francs as Sone See pe GUTOR. French Ster- prevent the passage of appropriations under the European Recovery Pro- 
tnt Sir pbloatanane aes peer gramme this. year.. But there ate three or. four more appropriations to 
British Gottons for \Ganada 5. eS de comtie: before thé full four years.of, the Plan are accomplished. Their 
FUSES 5 Governed poet > bs chances would be slender indeed -if last-week’s anti-British bitterness in 
America Does not Byy British —_ New York and Washington were to be fanned month after month by a 
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collaboration in other continents. The Soviet Union, as tertius gaudens, 
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~ It is obvious that President Truman is irresponsibly playing 
domestic politics. 


on these irrational: factors if @ crisis isto be checked «which 
emotion and-unreason have already carried almost beyond: cure. 
The. question now is not to decide who is right but how to 
avoid irreparable damage to Anglo-American relations. 


* 


The first problem is to enter into the closest and most direct 
consultation that can be achieved with the United States 
Government. To those who protest that nothing can be 
achieved with a vacillating White, House, the. answer must be 
that there are other elements in the making of American policy, 
notably the State Department, and that the-accident that during 
this crucial fortnight Britain has been without an Ambassador 
in the. United States has undoubtedly helped to widen. the 
breach between London and Washington. . This is the more 
unfortunate in that many American officials inside and outside 
the State Department are aware of the dangers of the Presi- 
dent’s partisan politics. The national interest of the United 
States demands that the Arab lands, in which lie the world’s oil 
reserves, strategic positions of vital importance, and landing 
rights of the great airways, should not be driven into implacable 
hostility. American officials are aware of the fact that, in pro- 
posing action under Article 39 of the Charter of the United 
Nations, their Government has. gone much too far and .may, 
if a method of retreat is not worked out, find itself obliged to 
propose economic sanctions against the Arab States—thus 
jeopardising Western Europe’s oil supplies under ERP—and 
even to propose military action against the Arabs. There can 
be no doubt that a section at least of the American Government 
is seeking to withdraw from its present exposed position. It is 
with this group that the British Government can make its first 
efforts to retrieve the Palestine situation. 

A second possible point of contact is at Lake Success. Opinion 
in this country underestimates the hold of the United Nations 
on the imagination of the American people, and probably the 
only way in which the volatile President could be constrained to 
pursue a consistent line would be if that policy had been worked 
out and agreed within the Security Council, and had on it the 
official stamp of the United Nations. 

But even if there are points at which .close consultation 
between, Britain and America can be. initiated, the. question re- 
mains, whether there is a single policy upon which both sides 
can agree. -There appear to be only four possible outcomes in 


Tt is notorious that sections of the Foreign’ 
Offace are strongly.pro-Arab. But it is no.use concentrating. 
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Palestine. ee 





a dena of them, with the possivle exception 
Russia, is prepared for such a dicect intervention and. there is 
no agreement on the,gettlement that should be imposed, , The 
third—the infinitely dangerous situation which exists today— 
is that the fighting will continue, different Great Powers. sup- 
porting different sides as they did in Spain. The fourth is an 
agreed and vigerous attempt to localise the fighting, to prevent 
all outside intervention in the hope that, in the shortest space of 
time, a balance of forces will emerge in Palestine itself, Clearly 
it is only in this fourth alternative that any hope of an agreed 
Anglo-American policy can be sought. 

In this search to localise the struggle by achieving Great 
Power neutrality, the British might well take the first step. 
Nominally, the United States is neutral so long as it continues 
to maintain its arms embargo. Britain is the Power which today, 
through its Arab contracts and subsidies and its officers and 
military missions involved in the Arab war effort, at least appears 
to break the strict letter of neutrality.. The only hope. of securing 
a continuance of American neutrality lies in a decision by Britain 
to suspend its military commitments to the Arab States that are 
involved in the fighting in Palestine, and thus to make its own 
total withdrawal from the Palestine conflict clear beyond doubt. 
If Britain took the initiative in proposing a general arms em- 
bargo, a general agreement on non-intervention and a general 
convention on the status of volunteers serving on either the 
Jewish or the Arab side in Palestine, it is likely that the Ameri- 
cans would agree to negotiate, and it is possible that the Security 
Council would snatch at the chance of agreement after the 
futilities of the last weeks. 

It is not easy for the. British to take the first step, Their 
friendship and their treaties with the Arabs are of long standing. 
The blame for developments in Palestine can legitimately be laid 
in Jarge part at the Zionist door, and it is the Zionists that are 
now using every device of insult and vilification to shift the 
responsibility solely on to. Britain. In these circumstances,’ 
patience and reason tend to be at a discount. But the first aim 
of all diplomacy must surely be to see that the lesser interest 
does not dwarf the greater. To propose general neutrality in 
the present conflict may involve Britain—and America—in 
some sacrifice of past relationships and future hopes of oil 
and bases. Yet can this on balance be set against the supreme 
objective. of maintaining Western solidarity and securing its 
base in close Anglo-American relations ? 


Commonwealth and Western Union 


VEN before General Smuts gave his broadcast last Sunday, 
there were big ideas in the air about the role that the 
nations of the British Commonwealth and of Western Europe 
might play if they organised themselves as.a third. world power. 
Americans had discussed with’ Canadians ‘and’ Belgians’ the 
idea of an Atlantic union or community, strétching from the 
North Cape to the Cape of Good Hope. “Mr Bevin had*told 
the Labour Party conference that his policy was to “ harness 
the Commonwealth and those overseas territories for which we 
are responsible to the skill, ability and productive capacity of 
the West.” Mr St. Laurent had expressed the, Canadian hope 


that a “ collective. security league of free states might grow out. 


of the plans for Western Union” now maturing... And General ~ 
Smuts himself had already sketched out his vision of a “ super- ” 
group” of nations which might hold the balance of power in 
the global rivalries of the Soviet Union ‘and the United States. 
There would thus seem to be a powerful reaction away from 
the hesitations that the proposals for Western Union had earlier 


awakened, from the timid idea that the Commonwealth tic 
might be a leash around Britain’s neck in its leadership of 
Western Europe and from its equally timid counterpart, the 
fear that British commitments to Western Europe might loosen 
the ‘bonds of the Commonwealth. To. these ideas there is 
succeeding the bolder and fruitful conception that an 
association between the United States, Britain, the Common- 
wealth and Western Europe can be achieyed through new and 
existing regional arrangements for security, trade and political 
collaboration. 

This horizon-scanning by Commonwealth statesmen can of 
-course be harmful-as well as useful. , It is good that people in 
“Britain and the Dominions should. be made to think—if only 
for a moment—about the new power relationships of the post- 

“world, and about the effort that must be made by the 
B and their allies if America and Russia are not indefinitely 
to stand face to face in a broken Europe. On the other hand, 


it is bad that every fresh sweep of the horizon, every 
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on bold and “imaginative lines should ‘be allowed: to distract 
officials and’ ‘ministers “from ‘the -need“to- ‘make’ the’ practical 
decisions and‘plans of which policies are*formed. ‘To expatiate 
of ways of organising ‘power is no substitute for its exercise. 
It' will be ‘bad'too if statesmen in Europe and the Common- 
wealth should think that it is the main purpose of such declara+ 
tions to épater les Communistes, and that itis not necessary 
for fine phrases to have any practical meaning’ Yet on balance 
it is a good thing that, within the space of’ six months, Mr 
Bevin and five Dominion ‘statesmen ‘have’ either approved, or 
developed, or analysed, the basic idea of present British foreign 
policy: that there must be! builr up between America and 
Russia—and against neither—a new world power built around 
Britain’s position within Western Europe’ and within the: 
Commonwealth. @ 
* 


It would be a mistake, nevertheless,’ to imagine that all is 
now plain sailing for the United Kingdom as between the two 
concepts of Commonwealth and of Western Union. An atmo- 
sphere of good will has been created, but the practical problems 
remain. Those problems are of two. kinds, corresponding to 
the two purposes that Western Union is intended to achieve. 
In its political and strategic aspects, Western Union involves 
wider and more explicit commitments by the United Kingdom 
than have ever been given before, and the Dominions wonder 
how far they too will be morally and contingently committed, 
and whether Britain is going further than they would wish to 
follow. And on the economic side, they ask whether the 
“integration” of Western Europe is going to cost them the 
favoured position they have hitherto enjoyed in the British 
market. 

The strategic argument should not be too difficult to resolve. 
The Domimions’ hesitation is natural. Though they would 
always accept the logic of the argument that Great Britain 
cannot dissociate itself from what happens in Western Europe, 


- and though they were willing, twice in a generation, to spill 


their blood in a quarrel that started in Europe, nevertheless, 
distance alone is sufficient explanation for their tendency, at 
any one moment, to wish to stand aloof from the problems of 
Europe. There were no more enthusiastic ‘supporters of the 
prewar British policy of refusing commutments and appeasing 
the dictators than the Dominion Governments. It is an attitude 
which has flourished for centuries in Great Britain itself and 
is not yet dead—* we know we cannot keep out in the end, but 
we will make up our minds about it when the ‘time comes. 
In Australia, this general instinctive feeling is reinforced by 
another no less natural tendency to require that the Pacific 
should receive some of the thought and of the resources that 
are devoted to Europe. ag 
But, though these feelings are natural, they will all give way 
to the manifest fact that the greatest dangers to the world’s 
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867" 
peace; ‘and to the security of the Commonwealth, are in Burope.: 
Nobody can really argue that the Brussels Pact créates.a com- 
mitment that did not exist before. It formalisés the oldest and: 
most permanent commitment in British foréign policy. It does: 
not create new tasks’ for Britain so much as‘ create ‘means 
whereby an existing task’ can be more efficiently discharged: 
Moreover; if some closer defence association in Western Europe 
is—as it appears likely to be—a stepping stone to an American 
underwriting of the commitment, the last hesitations ought to 
disappear. 73a 

There’is, in fact, no reason to suppose that the Dominions 
do not heartily approve ofthe Brussels Pact. This ‘is riot to 
say fora moment that’ they would’ join the Pact, open though 
it'is to them: Written-commitments ‘in Europe are as far from 
their thoughts as ever they were: ‘The development and inter- 
weaving of regional security schemes which might involve them 
in such Commitments still fie’ beyond the’ range ‘of present 
debate. Canada has military obligations to the United States 
under the North American’ Defence Pact of 1940. ‘Australia 
and New Zealand are bound together by their Pacific defence 
agreement of 1944. Otherwise the British Dominions have 
no military commitments beyond their own immediate spheres 
of interest. Their defence policies still rest on the tacit assump- 
tion that a united Commonwealth would tesist aggression 
against any member of it. The form that assumption takes has 
somehow to be understood and accepted by those continental 
peoples with which Western Union is to be achieved, and they 
should note that it was defended again recently by the Canadian 
Minister of External Affairs, Mr. St. Laurent, who said: 

We should continue to resist, as in the past, efforts to reduce 
to formal terms or specific’ commitnients this association, which 


has demonstrated its vitality through the common understand- 
ing on which it is based. 


The economic argument is more difficult. The Dominions 
now enjoy a preferential status in the British market which has 
been of great value to them in the past and will be so again 
when markets, rather than sources of supply, once more become 
a matter of major concern:-~(it~should not-be~ forgotten 
that the United Kingdom also enjoys preferences in the 
Dominions and would not like to have to forgo them.) Clearly, 
the value of any preference is lessened if it is diluted ; more 
than this, in some instances it is precisely against the products 
of the countries of Western Europe that the imperial preference 
has hitherto been ‘of greatest ‘value. Nevertheless, it should 
not be by any means impossible to devise means whereby Great 
Britain can play a real part in the closer economic association 
of Western Europe, without doing harm to any of the important 
economic links of the Commonwealth, There are a number of 
commodities that no Commonwealth’ country produces, or 
would export to Great Britain, where a preference could be 
given to Europe. A preference on steel, for exaniple, in some 
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or all stages of manufacture, might play an important part in 
European integration; and would injure no Commonwealth 
interest. Even where there is a‘direct clash of. interests—as 
in bacon and butter, for example—there may be. ways and 
means of adjustment through the device of bulk purchasing. 
The Domimions might be content to ‘share their preferential 
status in the British market if they were promised an assured 
market either for stated quantities or for stated proportions of 
total British imports. .Observers from the Dominions have 
been present at the discussions of the customs union study 
group set up as part of the OEEC organisation and once they 
have convincingly reported to their governments that there 
is no thought in London of abandoning the Dominions for new 
loves across the Channel, these practical measures can be worked 
out. It may not in every respect be easy for Great Britain to be 
a member of both clubs without disloyalty to either. But there 
is no reason why it should be regarded as impossible. 
* 


There is no doubt that misunderstandings and suspicions of 
this kind can only be cleared up in direct conversations between 
British and Dominion Ministers. Present methods of consul- 
tation in London are no substitute for the kind of personal 
exchanges which, say, Mr Chifley would wish to have with 
Sir Stafford Cripps. But the most urgent reason for beginning 
such direct conversations is that ideas in Whitehall about 
Western Union—even about the implementation of the Brussels 
Pact—are far less clear and advanced than Dominion cabinets 
imagine. And a major reason for this state of affairs is the 
opinion, so often heard in London, that progress must only 
be made at the pace of the slowest Dominion. 

Mr Attlee has recognised the need of direct consultation, and 
efforts are now being made to assemble a Commonwealth con- 
ference before the year is out. Presumably it will be preceded 
by bilateral talks and by the most careful preparation: if not, it 
will raise more difficulties than it will settle. For 1948 is no 


Long-Term Economic Problems—lIll 
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ordinary year in Commonwealth history. Ceylon thas become 
and will remain*a Dominion. India and Pakistan will decide 
this year whether they will retain the Dominion status they 
have enjoyed for ten months. Whatever their decision, the 
new situation in the Indian Ocean—the last preserve of the 
pax Britanna—would cail for a conference of Commonwealth 
ministers on diplomatic relations, on security, on defence, and 
on communications... And if India and Pakistan did decide to 
remain Dominions, their policies and problems alone would 
test fully the good temper and flexibility of the present Com- 
monwealth relationship. It would seem inadvisable therefore 
that this particular set of problems and that which concerns 
Britain’s new policy in Europe should be tackled simultaneously 
in a full Commonwealth meeting. Whereas a start can be made 
now with the problems of Western Union, nothing can be done 
about the others until India and Pakistan have made and 
executed their decisions for the future. 

It seems probable that these two tests of Commonwealth 
statesmanship will in fact be kept separate, and there is no 
doubt which should have priority, A decision on the Common- 
wealth attitude and contribution to Western Union and a clari- 
fication of Britain’s interpretation of these words are both 
most urgently needed. Critical months lie ahead. It is possible 
—indeed probable—that Russian policy will cease for a time 
to provide that impetus of fear which has driven Western 
governments so hard in the past winter. It is of the utmost 
importance that British and Commonwealth policy for western 
Europe should become single-minded, explicit and determined. 
For there are doubts on the Continent and in the United States 
about Britain’s capacity to play convincingly the dual role which 
events are thrusting on it. A clear vote of confidence in Western 
Union from the Ministers of the British Commonwealth would 
enormously strengthen Mr Bevin’s position, remove the main 
grounds for the diffidence of his advisers, and—most important 
of all—convince the United States that its money is on a winner. 


Capital Shyness 


HE first article in this series argued the thesis. that: the 

British economy, if it is to be solvent and progressive, needs 
to secure a considerable increase im its rate of capital creation. 
But the second article pointed to the major difficulty in the way 
of such an increase—the fact thar the rate of savings, already 
lower before the war than would be. necessary to sustain. an 
adequate rate of capital creation, will almost certainly be. dis- 
covered, when the transition from war to peace is completed, 
to have been still further reduced. 

In this third article, another order of difficulties will have to 
be examined. Even if the savings were forthcoming, it cannot 
by any means be taken for granted, that they would actually be 
used to finance the creation of productive capital equipment. 
Low as the prewar rate of savings was, it still tended to be 
more than adequate to cover the volume of capital ¢reation , 
that was actually undertaken. Moreover, of the Capital invest- 
ment that was undertaken, an impartial observer from outside 


wouid almost certainly say that too high a.propo 10n consisted 
of forms of capital that are not Pee ae e, Houses . 
and pubiic buildings, though desirable to have, contri- . 


bute very little, or only indirectly; ‘to increasing» the 


respect ;..but, the really productive i are those in 
industrial plant and equipment, and of this kind of capital crea- 
tion there was lamentably little, before the war. Clearly, there 
would be no point, and much positive harm, in trying to in- 





crease the rate of saving unless the willingness to invest the 
national savings in productive capital increased. with it. No 
amount of demonstration on paper that the national interest 
requires more capital will achieve anything until there is some 
change in the circumstances, whatever they were, that kept the 
willingness, to use capital in productive investment down 10 
such low levels in the inter-war years. 

Why was there so little productive capital investment before 
the war? Why were the managers of industry so reluctant to 
use even the inadequate flow of savings available to them, 
whether from the thrift Ss the semen public or from their own 


undistributed ? The proximate 
rt is that th pt amen » and since British 

ustry before ¢ n in private hands, 
chistes only _m | ‘derived from capital 
3 obs dee fom al 





not really aha! any "ylgvene in eniaNg “A Guba it 
Pp. , Why was British industry so 
Content to allow its technical stan- 


merely repeat 

capital anh 

dards to Gee . x te ne is now recognised that they did ? 
. » In. some pat, the answer. must be found in the attitudes 
output of the nation. Highways are a little better invthis...amd- aptitudes of the ea themselves. Undoubtedly, 
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call the cet of. demand Jers almost banished from the 
calculations usiness men, Yet it is gi t dynamic 
factor of any economy and most of aE ee 
of industrial productivity have ,been taken when some pioneer 
was willing to explore the response that the market would make 
to better products offered more cheaply. Clearly any economic 
system that is settling down to a static fatalism has very: little 
occasion to discover better ways of making things and very 
little use for new equipment so long as the old equipment will 
hang together, Moreover, the progressive banishment of com- 
petition from British industry, the gradual. spread. of. cartel- 
mindedness, powerfully reinforced the same tendency. In a 
competitive industry, any pioneer who re-equips his plant and 
explores the expansibility of the market can make all his com- 
petitors follow suit—or go out of business. In a cartelised 
economy, he can be brought to book and compelled to toe 
the line. Any competent accountant will always be prepared 
to demonstrate. that it cannot possibly pay to instal a new 
machine, since it would have to bear not only its own capital 
charges but also the unamortised cost of the machine it replaces. 
The doctrine that progress does not pay attained an astonishing 
dominance in the inter-war years ; Lord Stamp was particularly 
fond of expounding it. And where he led, who can blame 
the ordinary industrialist for following suit ? He would read 
his accountant’s memorandum, turn the machinery salesman 
away withotit an order, and insist on his trade association 
fixing prices that would cover the costs of continuing to pro- 
duce on old machines. There is perhaps an element of carica- 
ture in this picture ; but not a large one. It is certainly true 
that if the British economy between the wars had been a 
competitive one, it could not possibly have afforded to neglect 
its equipment as it did. Nor perhaps could it have neglected 
as badly as it did the methods of recruiting and training its 
industrial managers. Quite a large part of the backwardness 
of British industry is due to the fact that large sections of it do 
not know what good mafiagement is or what a good manager 
looks like. How cana firm keep up to date when none of its 
directors understands its own technology ? 

The managers of industry carry the major responsibility and 
it is therefore right that their own defects should be put at the 
head of the list. But they could very justly retort that, even 
when a good manager appears in British industry, he’ is not 
given a fair chance either by the state or by the trade unions. 
The tax collector was never willing, throughout the inter-war 
years, to permit the depreciation of plant at anything like the 
speed that is technically desirabie. And the trade unions have 
consistently used their power to slow down the rate of technical 
progress. This they have done in two ways. The first is 
either to put an absolute veto on labour-saving machinery (and 
what new processes are not labour-saving in their first impact ?) 
or else to deprive it.of all purpose by insisting that just as many 
men shall be employed with the new machine, even if they 
have to idle all day long, as were needed with the old. The 
second is by refusing to allow expensive machinery, new or 
old, to earn its keep by being worked more than one shift a 
day. The intensity of these prejudices has varied from industry 
to industry and from time to time. Patient negotiation can 
usually soften them: ; but the process is very slow and difficult, 
and it imposes a very severe brake on technical progress and 
productive capital creation. b 

Most of the reasons for capital shyness sketched above arise 
from the mental attitudes of different sets of people. They are 
a reflection of the. general atmosphere of genial indifference to 
efficiency that pervades. British, industry ; the roots of them 
are psychological. and imponderable. This makes it very 
difficult to find any purchase’ for specific acts of public policy 
designed to cortect the, situation, Where the difficulty lies. in 
public psychology and industrial atmosphere. there is little that 
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can be done by Acts of Parliament or administrative orders. 


Tax Act of 1945 was only a beginning of the necessary reform 
of the tax structure, and the next instalment is badly overdue. 
This year’s: Monopoly Bill may provide some raw material f 
the re-education of industry and the public. : 
But these and other such contributions, though hardly small, 
will be slow in their action; Can the state do anything 'élse to 
increase the demand for savings—always supposing an adequate 
supply to be available? It can, of course, always initiate 
“ public works,” and this is likely to be very useful in smoothing 
out the flow of capital creation from year to year. But “ public 
works ” as usually conceived are not the sort of directly pro- 
ductive capital that is most needed and. they cannot form more 
than a small part of a programme of expanded capital creation. 
Will. the spread of public ownership’ in industry lead to’ a 
greater rate of capital creation? Here again, the state’s in- 
fluence can usefully be exerted in favour of a’ steadier flow of 
capital expenditure. But each of the nationalised Boards has 
been instructed to balance its accounts, “taking one year with 
another,” and they cannot be expected to undertake more capital 
investment than they think will pay. But the difficulty before 
the war was precisely that not enough investment offered a - 
promise of paying. Can it be expected to pay a ‘nationalised 
Board althougl: it did not pay private owners ? There are some 
reasons for thinking so.. The Boards will be able ‘to obtain 
their finance at lower rates of interest, and their monopoly 
pricing powers can be used to take some of the risk out of 
capitai expenditure. But there are arguments on the other side 
too. If lack of competition was one of the chief reasons for lack 
of willingness to venture before the war, nationalisation is 
clearly more likely to make the position worse than better. And 
a politically appointed Board will be much more sensitive to the 
social obstactes to rapid technological progress than private 
boards of directors. It seems likely, on balancé, that ‘the 
Boards will reflect the prevailing philosophy of industry just 
about as faithfully as private managers—in fact, they will 
probably be even more orthodox. 
There is thus very little escape from the awkward conclusion 
that what is needed is no less than a revolution in popular 
thought. Not much can be accomplished by the more 
mechanical acts of public policy until the psychological tide can 
be turned. When the other great issues of economic policy are_- 
taken up later in this series of articles, the same conclusion; in 
greater or less degree, will be found to emerge from ¢ach of 
them. The economic problems of Britain are, in the last analysis, 
one single moral problem, and it'is intended, before the series is 
concluded, to set down some reflections that arise from this fact. 


Meanwhile, it may be as well to insist once again that, how- 
ever difficult it may be, the. subject of capital creation is one 
that the British community will neglect at its peril. The easiest 
course, without doubt, would be to jog along with a high- 
consumption economy, saving very little and creating very 
little new capital. If Britain were a wholly closed economy, 
the résults of so doing might not be very spectacular. 
Britain would simply become imperceptibly more and 
more backward in comparison with other countries and 
the increase in the standard of living of its people would 
gradually slow down. But Britain is not a closed economy ; 
there is hardly another that is as open to the winds that blow 
in the world market. ~ If Britain is not able to make the effort 
to increase its productive efficiency and its competitive strength, 
it will never be able to escape from its present dependence on 
the charity of others and the British standard of living will con- 
tinue to turn,as it does now, on votes in Congress. 

(This is the last of the group of articles dealing with the 
subject of capital creation, The series of articles on “ Long- 

Term Economic Problems” will be resumed shortly.) 





Coupons. ‘for ‘Sale ta ere 


(By a Correspondent) - 


}* is quite legal and quite simple. Nothing is needed but 
strength of mind and an empty garage—or a garage occu- 
pied by a saleable and dispensable automobile. The car, 
whether acquired ad hoc or already owned, sits in its garage 
from June 1st until, say, September, It is then licensed, receives 
its six months’ allocation of petrol coupons, and is offered for 
sale ; no mere car, but a car plus the appropriate gallonage of 
petrol, stored mobility, liquid independence, at a time when 
mest second-hand vehicles will be, after the summer rush, 
legally dry or semi-dry. A car cum-petrol is obviously worth 
more than a car ex-petrol ; the coming summer will show by 
how much. The proceeding being perfectly legal, there should 
emerge a genuine market price—a little difficult to calculate, it 
is true—per standard gallon ; or rather, a market price for the 
right to buy a standard gallon, which at a guess will prove to 
be considerably higher than the black market rate (before the 
Motor Spirit Bill) of two bob a coupon. A little rough consumer 
research suggests a price of between ros, and {1 a gallon. 

The economics of the Right to Buy are fascinating, but diffi- 
cult to reduce to rules. The original warranty of a Right to Buy 
used, of course, to be money, distributed between individuals in 
proportion to their skill in choosing the right parents, their 
qualifications and opportunities for rendering valuable services, 
their judgment in estimating public needs and technical possi- 
bilities and impossibilities, their propensity to work hard, their 
thrift, their charm, their venturesomeness, their reliability, their 
predaciousness, their ability to play poker, and their sheer blind 
unqualified luck. This distribution, in short, had certain 
irrational and ethically unsatisfactory elements, and still has ; 
so that the distribution of real wealth following the exercise of 
this generalised Right to Buy has always presented a good many 
obvious discrepancies when compared with that corresponding 
to physical needs, moral merits, or the ideal assessment of the 
value of economic conduct. Hence progressive taxation, re- 
distributory social services, death duties, and legislation to 
protect the consumer and supplement the inadequate conscience 


_ of the producer ; all of which measures, however, left money 


unchallenged as the embodiment of the Right to Buy. 
Nous avons changé tout cela, Money is still useful stuff ; 
but over a vast field it is only one ingredient in the Right to 
Buy. This right is now splintered up into separate rights— 
rights to buy food of various kinds, to buy clothes, to buy 
chicken-food or steel or coal or new houseroom or petrol or 
the services of a foreign maid or orange juice or miscellaneous 
imports ; and these rights are distributed, not on the general 
principles, whether more or less satisfactory, which govern the 
distribution of money, but on special principles appropriate to 
each particular right. The Right to Buy ordinary rationed food- 
stuffs is distributed universally ; the Right to Buy orange juice 
and cheap milk is distributed according to age ; the Right to 
Buy petrol or the. services of a DP according to the size of 
one’s car or family and to one’s pertinacity, persuasive powers, 
and knack of wirepulling. The Right to Buy chicken-food 
depends on the possession of a piece of land on which, before 
the Flood, someone had elected to raise chickens, and the Right 
to Buy imported raw materials on the equally antediluvian 
history of one’s previous importing activities. And so on. 
The common feature of all these Rights is that they cannot 
be obtained, as money. can be obtained, by the provision of 
money’s worth. They are as essential as money, as desirable 
as money, but only exceptionally—as when land is bought for 
the sake of its chicken-food quota, or a derelict tailoring business 
for its coupon float—are they even indirectly marketable. One 


can get a high place on the local council’s housing list, and 30 
approach the coveted Right to Buy houseroom, by Presenting 
a colourable picture cf overcrowded squalor in one’s present 
quarters ; one cannot earn it by any amount of useful overtime. 


‘One can obtain the right to handle imported dried fruit by 


presenting proof that one imported dried fruit in 1939 5 one 
cannot obtain it by so reducing one’s costs, or so i 

one’s final product, as to be able to outbid other would-be 
importers. 

Occasionally a faint: parallel can be discerned between the 
distribution resulting from control and that which would in 
the old days have resulted from market forces now rendered 
ineffective. The Right to Buy stcel can be obtained on evidence 
of the dollar-earning properties of the product for which the 
steel is to be used ; in the days of free trade, free prices, and 
free exchanges, the superior sucking power of the expanded 
dollar market and the decline of a deflated home market would 
probably have produced a not dissimilar effect. But the more 
general rule is that whatever the standards of distribution may 
be, they shall have nothing to do with the ability of the recipient 
to provide, in exchange for his Right to Buy, something freely 
demanded by the rest of the public. The wheels of history 
have been reversed ; and Status has replaced Contract. 


x 


The result has been the creation of a mass of desirable assets, 
deriving from status, on which a money value can be more or 
less accurately set, but for which money cannot legally, or except 
by a fiction, be offered. Clothing coupons are worth roughly 
half-a-crown ; strictly illegal. Petrol coupons, with car attached, 
are worth a sum which experience will determine ; quite legal. 
In the first case, the black marketeers’ risk insurance, the 
existence of forgeries, and the variations of scrupulousness 
among consumers make the price an unreliable guide ; but in 
the second, one may conclude that the controlled price of petrol 
plus the price of the Right to Buy represents a genuine market 
price, an equilibrium price—in so far as any equilibrium can 
exist in markets so imperfect. 

The point is not merely academic. For the legal marketability 
of specific Rights to Buy could, in certain cases, be a handy 
halfway house between the strictly controlled. persona! allocation 
of those rights and the complete freedom of ‘the money economy, 
and so a step on the way to dismantling controls. It allows a 
general control by the planning authority ; conceding that free 
imports of petrol are impossible in the present state of the 
balance of payments, the total amount of specific Rights to 
Buy petrol can be kept down to the necessary limit, as they 
certainly could not be if they were merged 1n the general money 
demand. But it does allow the individual holder of a Right 
to Buy to set a value on it Or dispose of it (at present through 
the clumsy method of buying or selling the car to which the 
specific right is attached) with certain limits, in accordance 
with his own tastes and needs. And simultaneously it sets 
working again, however jerkily and confusedly, the old and 
invaluable price indicator ; the difference between the controlled 
price and the total price (including that of the ‘specific Right 
to Buy) measures, as the controlled price alone has hopelessly 
ceased to do, the pressure of demand. ‘Thus it indicates the 


“direction in which (on the democratic assumption that the 


planners’ business is to satisfy the consumers) the plan should, 
so far as possible, be modified in the future. 
Obviously there would be administrative difficulties in making 
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specific Rights to Buy directly marketable. The black market 
is hard enough to control even when they are not ; and ‘the 
firm attachment of the Right to Buy petrol to a particular car 
is a precaution essential, in the absence of yet further administra- 
tive ingenuity, to prevent a kind of specific inflation (via the 
allocation to essential users) which would upset the whole 
precariously founded scheme for the restoration of the basic 
ration. Obviously, too, there are specific Rights to Buy which 
ought not to be made'marketable in any way, direct or indirect. 
No one acceding to the idea of a ‘national nutrition policy could 
favour the marketability of the Right to Buy cheap milk for 
under-fives. But leaving these aside, there remain a mass of 
Rights to Buy whose present distribution has nothing todo 
with a collective conviction that certain specific goods should 
be consumed by certain specific persons, nor yet with enforce- 
ment difficulties. The maintenance of Rights to Buy imports, 
either directly or from: the official bulk purchaser, on the basis 
of a prewar quota which grows year by year more completely 
unrelated to any real, competitively established ability to serve 
the public; is a case in point. To make these rights marketable, 
either by the importers themselves or, through the technique 
of auction, by the import-licensing authority, would revive the 
competitive stimulus and do away at a stroke with a mass of 
feather-bedding ; nor has any convincing reason ever been given 
for the official refusal to entertain such an idea. 

Analysed, the official predilection for rigidly personal, rigidly 
specific, legally unmarketable. Rights to Buy arises partly from 
the preference of badgered and overworked authority for the 
status quo, partly from a psychological phenomenon akin to 
that which makes a poor rider yank incessantly at the reins 
and a poor driver grip the steering wheel—an intense conviction 
that the darn thing will run away if given an inch of play—and 
partly from the profound and profoundly undemocratic aversion 
of Labour to “ rationing by the purse.” With wearisome reitera- 
tion, with a never-failing triumphant air of having produced 


NOTES OF 


Relations in the West at the moment do not make a pretty 
picture. The French and Americans have wrestled one another 
almost to a standstill in the London conversations on Germany. 
French, Belgians and British are involved in complicated, tech- 
nical but none the less damaging wrangles a2bour their sterling 
position, on which French press comment is at the same time 
petulant and ill-informed. Mr Dalton, with his insistence that 
Socialism is the only hope for Western Europe, is trampling down 
the young grass of Western Union like a hiker in a hayfield. And 
there seems to be a general tendency to bicker and dally which 
may be not unconnected with the recent peace offensive from 
Moscow. chatte 

It is too early to say how the Marshall Plan’s execution is 
affecting Europe, except that in France the Communists have 
been visibly embarfassed by an increase in the bread ration to 
250 grammes and by the assurance that the yellow bread which 
gtiped Paris this time last year will not reappear. American wheat 
may yet keep M Schuman in power. The OEEC of the sixteen 
western governments is plodding on with its work in Paris, and 
the dollar import estimates are now being examined and adapted 
to American specifications for presentation on June sth. Of the 
committees for political, cultural and military matters set up under 
the Brussels Pact little has been heard, as was to be expected in 
a period devoted to discussion, of procedure and agenda. 

But enough has been heard of happenings in the permanent 
military committee in London to cause provisional disappoint- 
ment. It seems to be entering on to one of those vicious circles 
of discussion which result when Anglo-Saxons. are conf: 
with French logic.. How, the French appear to be ais, on 
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strategy until we know what the American contribution to the 
defence of western Europe is likely to be? The argument is 


871 
am unanswerable argument, Labour spokesmen counter any 


criticism of the control system by announcing that rationing’ 


is nothing new ; that the old regime rationed the poor but did 
not ration the rich, 

Of course rationing, in this sense, is nothing new ; of course 
there never was a time of universal plenty ; capitalist Britain 
was not the land of Cockaigne, where little pigs run around 
ready roasted. And equally, of course, the particular outcome 
of rationing according to. the prewar distribution of incomes 
produced injustice and anomaly. 

But apart from the siege-economy emergencies of warfare, 
apart from such generally agreed priorities as cheap milk for 
babies, the way to deal with these injustices and anomalies is 
by way of the redistribution of the general Right to Buy, that 
is, of money incomes ; partly by direct State action, partly and 
more fruitfully by the opening up of opportunity-and the break- 
ing down of monopoly. The common-form obloquy heaped on 
“rationing by the purse” (that is, the free budgeting of 
individual incomes) the exquisite moral superiority attributed 
to rationing by authority (that is, the assignment of specific 
Rights to Buy) rest less on any logical foundation than on the 
deep distrust that official Labour seems to have for its fellow- 
citizens’ judgment ; an instinctive paternalism which, at its 
highest point of development, throws. a sinister bridge between 
the Socialist and Fascist creeds. One can go so: far as to say 
that the distrust of price is a hallmark of dictatorship. « There 
must be no tampering with official allocations. Father knows 
best. . The Duce is always right. 

The dismantling of controls: must, with. the best will in. the 
world, be a long and tricky business. But that process can be 
made both swifter and safer by a willingness to use price as a 
guide and to allow the pricing process out from under the 
counter into the light—a light if possible less imperfect than 
that which will be afforded in the coming months by the 
indirect marketability of petrol coupons, 
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elegant, but it is no answer to the American point of view, 
which is quite simply this: that the American contribution 
cannot and will not be proposed until the Brussels Pact govern- 
ments have demonstrated their ability to make the best possible 
use of their resources by pooling them. The American argument 
is also excellent—in tact, it is precisely the argument used by 
Mr Marshall a year ago when he offered economic aid. «It should 
not be difficult for the British to find, with American assistance, 
a way out of this kin of talk; provided that the: French can 
show themselves a !ii\! + ‘ess rebarbative in military matters. 


* * * 


Arabs and the Security Council 


The Arab states have rejected the cease-fire resolution and 
the Security Council is now considering their alternative offer. 
This was first, that truce discussions be resumed in Jerusalem and, 
secondly, that the Arab League will. study any suggestions the 
Council may make within 48 hours along the lines of a solution 
to the Palestine problem. at will the Council do? Leading 
up to its discussions is a chain of happenings which throw doubt 
on its competence to do anything at all. Since the partition 
resolution of November 29th, not a single important development 
in the Palestine question has been determined by the United 
Nations. It has been defied by the Arabs, used with cold oppor- 
tunism by the Jews, and ten days ago it was informed by Mr 
Warren Austin that, so far as America was concerned, the. recog- 
nition or otherwise of the disputed Jewish state was a question 
outside its competence. The weak and backward peoples of the 
world have received notice that armed force and the accom- 
plished fact are still what count with the Powers. 

The question whether or not America is to. raise its Middle 
East arms embargo and lend $100 million to Israel to buy 
arms in the United States has not yet been taken out of the 
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Security Council’s competence, But the manner im which.these.. 


threats were mede known did much, in London’s view, to-suffen 
the Arabs in refusing to. cease fire., Both America and Britain 
have now indicated that they will await and abide by the Secutity 
Council’s decision. 

“The sigris ate that the Council will not immediately be: pressed 
by America to proceed to sanctions against ‘the rebellious. Arabs, 
who. haye-net disguised their.own..wish for peace if it can be 
got with honour. This can hatdly now be, The Arabs face 
humiliation in any case. ‘The achievement of ‘their armies “in 
Palestine is inconsiderable. Even without an official American 
loan, arms are pouring in to the Jews, and what the Arabs are 
unable te do in these few days they will have smati hope of 
achieving in any near future. . But at least there is: more prospect 
for negotiation than there was. 


Britain’s Future Role 


The Arabs are not entirely friendless,-and one longer term 
effect of President Truman’s handling of this problem may be to 
line up Asia and Islam in a community of fear and hatred of the 
West. But their friends are almost as weak as themselves. On 
the Security Council, China is even less likely than Britain to use 
its veto. Russia and America are hostile, while France, the other 
permanent member, though allied with Britain in the Brussels 
Treaty, is traditionally anu-Arab in the Middle East. Thus the 
question is not whether the Arabs will be brought to heel but 
how. And this will depend on negotiations between Britain and 
America, rather than between the United Nations and the Arabs. 

It is satisfactory to learn from Mr Bevin that only two British 
Officers have been actwally engaged in the fighting in Jerusalem 
and that these have now been sent back from the front..Of the 
37 British officers in the Arab Legion, 16, including Glubb Pasha, 
are free agents, not under the orders of the British Government 
except so far as their duties as British subjects are concerned. 
The remainder are on secondment from the British forces. If 
the fighting continues in Palestine, it is certain that these at least 
should be withdrawn. 

The consequences of present events in all the Arab countries 
are unforeseeable. At a moment of weakness in most of them, 
and near anarchy in many, they are being thrown back on them- 
selves in a dangerous way. They face a continued deterioration 
of civil government until some leader emerges capable of carry- 
ing through the social reforms that are needed, or until they 
are taken in hand by some great Power. Britain has to decide 
whether to be that great Power, or, if its balance of payments 
does not permit, how far to cut its strategic losses, to give up 
its bases, and try to fall back on a purely commercial relationship 
with the Arab countries. This is not a decision which can be 
taken in one night or clearly executed, but in the long run it 
cannot be avoided. 


* * * 


Communist Failure in Finland 


If the Finnish Communists thought that recent events gave 
them the opportunity of seizing control of their country, as their 
Czechoslovak colleagues did three months ago, they have now 
been disillusioned. They have failed to keep a communist in the 
Ministry of the Interior. How little intrinsic strength they have 
has been shown by the failure of their. strikes and demonsira- 
tions in the last few days. Their leader, Mr Leino, was last week 
dismissed from his post as Minister of the Interior for illegally 
extraditing Finnish and foreign citizens to Russia in 1945. In 
true Communist fashion, he had refused to resign after giving 
his word to do so. When he sought to back his attitude by strong- 
arm methods, he found his arm too weak. 

The failure of the general strike called this week* by the Com- 
munists was quite remarkable. On their own reckoning, less 
than 7 per_ cent of Finland’s 1,500,000 workers responded. Their 
“ Action Committee” fell far short of the standards of Prague: 
few of the police and none of the Army showed any inclination 
to support the Communists. The crisis has now been solved by 


ae Mr Kilpi, who only recently joined the Communist-_ 


Democratic League, to be the new Minister of ‘the Interior. 
Mr Leimo’s wife, Mrs Hertta Kuusinen, a more able leader and 
resolute Communist than her husband, becomes Minister without 


Portfolio, “The Social Democrat leader, Mr Peltonen, has also’ 


joined the Cabinet, which is thus made moré representative. 


unist control of the dockers’ union has been the most. 


serious factor in the present situation. For it is in the dockers’ 
power to hold up reparations deliveries to Russia. Firiland, 
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Everything,.ia fact, depends.on Russian intentions. . In spite 
of the revolutionary ardour of the rank-and-file, the Finnish Lon: 
miunists haye no hope of seizi oe PS by force” sh the 
openly supported by ‘Russia leaders know tr. Hoses 
of getting this support were not encouraged by the: relatively tail 
terms .of the secent Soviet-Finnish pact» of «mucual assistance, 
which may well have-been the first move inthe Kremlin’s. present 
peace offensive. If that. offensive is to be maintained on.a scale 
likely ‘to impress the West, it is hardly conceivable that the 
Finnish Communists will be given from Moscow’ the help they 
need. The test is, anyhow, likely to come later, at the elections 
on July ist. If these are free the Communists will suffer a heavy 
defeat—but Moscow could afford it. 


* * * 


More Changes in the Clothing Ration 


The first impression produced by Mr Harold Wilson’s state- 
ment this week on changes in the clothing ration is one of wonder 
that decisions of this sort always seem to be made.in yarious stages, 
There is first of all public agitation, followed by a Government 
announcement that no change in policy is contemplated. ‘Then 
comes more agitation, followed by a minor Government concession, 
Finally, there is downright indignation, followed by the Govern- 
ONE. 8 COPRORINE a large part, if not the whole, of the particular 

eman 

The result in this case is that the bonus of twelve clothing 
coupons to be used between now and ‘September 30th; the uh- 
rationing of a few articles, such as ties and gloves and some stock- 
ings, and the downpointing of others, and the bargain salcs_at 
half-coupon rates look eo sight as though Mr. Wilson had 
yielded to pressure from the clothing trade, In fact, he has done 
nothing of the sort. There is no question of an end to clothes 
rationing or of a general release of more of the most wanted 
articles for the home market. A temporary relief has been granted 
to deal with a temporary situation—the need to clear the “ hump” 
of stocks caused by the improvement in output before the diver- 
sion from home to export manufacture became fully effective. But 
Mr Wilson very rightly emphasised that it is only a temporary 
situation and that supplies of cloth for the home trade are already 
falling. ‘The expert trade must have priority, and rationing is 
necessary to ensure that it gets it. The stress laid by Mr Wilson 
on this function of the rationing system, which the public tends 
to overlook, is very welcome. The only doubt is whether the 
up-pointing of articles for which there is a good demand in export 
markets has gone far enough. 

But, gtanted the need for rationing to enforce the export dr.ve, 
it still raises.-problems in the home market. There is hardly any 
doubt now that the public is becoming much more discriminating 
in its purchases, and if the pil:ng up of stocks of particular goods 
is to be avoided, there will have to be more flexibility im the ration- 
ing system. Mr Wilson, however, deprecated changes in point- 
ings. The new | Points values he announced th's week and carlier 
this month are “permanent,” in order to remove uncertainty from 
the minds of the public.’ The total number of clothing coupons 
available may indeed be increased or decreased—a decrease in 
the next rationing period has indeed been threatenéd——but changes 
of this sort will only reflect the general clothing position, not the 
surfeit or shortage of particular goods: ‘Mr: Wilson arid his new 
advisory committees, to be drawn from the trade, will have some 
difficult obstaclés to get over if the rationing machine; so necessary 
— export trade, is to run gt mi dpe eceeatn 


* * * 
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is to be sacrosanct--on' that issue, the issue on which the inter- 
party talks broke down, the Government remains firm ; but there 
js no recriminatory note of “You had your chance and you lost 
it” in their spokesman’s words. If the door has not been opened, 
at al] events Mr Morrison has refused to take Mr Lawson’s advice 
and bolt it; he.has practically inyited the other side. to give it 
a good push and see what happens, 


The invitation should be accepted. The next move must clearly 
come from the Opposition.;-a recently suggested compromise (a 
twelve-month delay in the first three sessions, a nine-month delay 
jn the fourth) might serve as occasion. The apparently negligible 
difference between the parties’ respective last words. hitherto does, 
of course, mark amore fundamental division; the division 
between those: who regard the delaying powers of the Lords as 

oviding merely an opportunity for.second thoughts inside 

liament itself, and those: who insist that it is the country. at 
large, not Parliament, to which appeal must be made whem the 
Houses clash. But even this difference. is, in the last analysis, 
one of degree. Agreed—say the Government—that the public 
must have time to make up its’ mind; it can'do so during the 
Parliamentary debates, It cannot do so properly until the debates 
are over, say the Opposition. Evidently there are times when 
debate rather unsettles public opinion than otherwise—the aboli- 
tion of the death penalty is a case in point ; evidently, too, there 
are matters on which the crystallisation of public “second 
thoughts ” might take not months but yeats. Is it reasonable to 
insist on stérilising ‘the fourth session of any Parliament wherein 
Lords and Commons disagree for the sake of three months’ extra 
maturing of public opinion ? 


* ® x 


Debate on the House Party 


A sword. of Damocles has swung perilously over the heads of 
the Civil Service Selection Board (CISSB—or Sisby to its friends) 
this week. Fortunately it has escaped without serious damage, 
although it has been an anxious time for all concerned. First that 
terrifying animal the Press—albeit only in its more respectable 
manifestations—was allowed the run of the country house-party 
last week-end while actual tests were proceeding. Secondly, a 
debate in the House of Lords on Wednesday probed into CISSB’s 
procedure from a more exalted height. On both occasions it was 
abundantly clear-that the advantages of publicity and openness 
easily Gutwéigh” those “Of sécrecy. “In every “case the Press 
visitors gave a favourable report, which must have done 
much to dispel the rumours and misundefstandings which 
have been widely current. During the Lords’ debate it 
was obvious that ‘the three peets, Lord Simon, Lord Piercy 
and Lord Pakenham, who had themselves ats aos ae on 
Board, were “able “to give’ a convincing first pres- 
sion of the Sr oreadines "ond their value; whereas the others 
for the most part merely gave a wider currency to prejudices and 
false impressions. It is really astonishing how many eminent 
peers were prepafed to lend their name to views founded on the 
experience of a few disappointed candidates, or oma vague and 
hopelessly inaccurate picture of the work being done at Stoke 
d@’Abernon. - 


The verdict of the 100 or so visitors who have observed the 
operation of the Civil Service Selection Board, and of the candi- 
dates themselves, is that the two-day serics of tests and interviews 
is an enormous improvement on anything that went before. 
Eighty-nine per cent of the candidates questioned and ninety-one 
per cent of the visitors voted in favour of the retention of the 
“house-party” procedure. Such personal testimony is a con- 
vincing refutation of all the cumours about excessive strain, the 
probings of psychologists and the withering censure of the new 
school tie. 

It is, indeed, quite obvious that after 48 hours of close personal 
contact the selectors are in a far better position to judge their 
human material than the ordinary interviewing board which lasts 
an hour. This is not, however, to suggest that the methods are 
perfect, as the selectors would themselves be the first to admit. 

riments are made con! : but there still appears a cer- 
tain uniformity and over-refinement in the tests imposed, and too 
little emphasis. on. discovering those streaks of toughness, vigour 
and enterprise which the Civil Service needs in its departments 
which face the outside world. There. still seems, to be. too high a 

: on pure intellect, so that the Board appears to be using 
its ‘new methods. to get civil merges the old ee of 
looking f ion of @ differen: type... se 
has ie raoe by teams of industrialists who have visited the 


Board, several of whom are ‘using i i 2 me ds of fection 


Tt is mot certain what permanent role the method of. Selection 
Boards will play in entry to the public service. The Foreign Office 
intends to take all of its candidates in future by this means, 
by-passing altogether the type of very stiff written examination 
which was required before the war. The Home. Civil Service is 
more lukewarm. In future, when the reconstruction. period. is 
over, 7§ per cent of candidates will be selected by the prewar 
method of examination and single interview, and 25 percent by 
CISSB. ‘It is very difficult to see the justification for this. A good 
case can be made for returning to the prewar written examination, 
but why should it not be coupled with the 48 hour interview, 
since it is recognised that this is.so much better than the single 
board? The cost is not prohibitive. At present it costs £18 to 
put a candidate right through the selection course, £14 of which 
is spent at the house-party, As about one candidate in five is 
accepted for the Home Civil Service and-one. im seven for the 
ae sae the averages about £120 per successful can- 

ate. is is a small price to pay for getting the right men» 
control millions of pounds thegeaftes PAE RIP aid 


x * * 


New Start in Italy 


_. Signor De Gasperi has been generous to his allies. Con- 
sidering the number of Christian Democrat seats in parli 

it 1s surprising that 9 out of 20 Cabinet appointments have been 
given to men of other parties. Three of these go.to the Right- 
wing Socialists, two to the Republicans, two to the Liberals, and 
two to independents, This only leaves a small Christian Demo- 
€fat majority in the Cabinet itself. Such generosity, however, is 
wise. It will take some of the sting out of the comment, fre- 
quently heard in Italy just after.the elections, that the Christian 
Democrats had won by too big a margin, and that consequently 
the Right would be: too. strong... If also: means: that; the “Ministry 
has been strengthened with some useful new blood. The Christian 
Democrats themselves have been criticised for the lack of really 
able men among them. 

In completing his Cabinet—his sixth since he first took office 
over two years ago—Signor De Gasperi has been delayed by. long 
negotiations with the Liberals and Right-wing Socialists, and 
by “the worry. of finding a replacement for Einaudi,”»ag he bims 
self, put it. His own party deliberately gave him a free hand. 
The outcome is that there are two special features among the 
new appointments. First, the important Ministry of Industry 
and Commerce has been given to the new secretary of the Socialist 
Union group, Signor Lombardo. A business man by profession 
and inclination, he made his political name on the Italian financial 
mission to Washington last year. He is now the driving force 
of his party. Secondly, the number of Ministers sible for 
finance has been reduced from three to two. This represents 
a return to Mussolini’s arrangements, but is regarded as practical. 
It means that Signor Pella (Christian ), who now 
becomes Minister of the Treasury, combines with his post Signor 
Einaudi’s former Ministry of the Budget. He has already done 
good work as Minister of Finance, a post now given to a new- 
comer, Signer Vanoni. .But with financial policy ent in 
Christian Democrat hands, it remains to be seen whether Elijah’s 
mantle will really fit Signor Pella. . oe 

The Christian Democrats have the advantage of not having 
foughs the elections on a definite 7 They are no 
therefore, committed to embarrassing promises, alth cop 
expect them to give a strong lead. Tt is a dramatic 
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the first time since the war Italy has a constitutional. government 
ready to attack long-term problems. Signor De Gasperi has hinted 
that agrarian reform in the South is high’on the list. Primarily, 
this means capital investment in water projects and in roads ; the 
report just completed by. American technical experts. is likely to 
be used as a.guide,.. Other urgent tasks are a mew: policy to absorb 
surplus labour,,.an increase. in the flow of emigration, arid the 
re-equipping of industry. " ate 


. * * ace * 7 ake. age, 
Moves Around Tito J a TeECy 
The execution of several members of the Jugoslav Congest 
Party in Slovenia eri to interests of eoK. ower 
has been.followed by a series of changes among 
irect 


political personalities. There ig-me:teagon to assume any 
ion between. them, but che changes. ; 
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Hebrang, both of whom are generally considered to, be at, least 
among the first ten in the hierarchy of the Communist Party, haye 
been relieved of their posts, with no reason stated. Neither has 
been given a new official post. It is not announced whether 
Zujovic keeps his post as General Secretary of the People’s Front 
(Jugoslavia’s Communist-controlied monopoly party). It may be 
that both men will now devote themselves to important tasks 
within the party: it may be that one or both of them are in dis- 
grace. At the same time reshuffles have taken place in the govern- 
ments of the constituent republics of Macedonia and Serbia. 


The Communist Party of Jugoslavia differs from those of all 
neighbouring states in its love of secrecy, maintained even after 
its crushing victories. The composition of its Central Committee 
and Politbureau has never been announced, and it has held no 
congress since the war. In the other “popular democracies” 
(with the exception of Albania, which in all things follows the 
Jugoslav model) the party, whether under the old name of Com- 
munist or the new title of Socialist Unity, exists openly side by 
side with the “front” or “block” of “democratic parties”: in 
Jugosiavia the party hides behind the front. This makes it 
difficult to judge the significance of the removals. 


Lately there have been reports in the American Press of growing 
disorder in Jugoslavia. That country, with its impenetrable 
mountains and its bewildering variety of nationalities and religions, 
has always been difficult to govern. But the Tito Government 
has gone further in sovietisation than any other east European 
country. This has certainly aroused plenty of hostility, but lack 
of organisation or force has doomed the opposition to helplessness. 
If misgivings have spread to the ranks of the Communist Party 
itself more important results might be produced. Of course, as 
long as the European balance of military power remains as it is, 
there can be no change of régime, but changes of policy are 
another matter. The situation needs watching. 


* * * 


Catholics and “ Popular Democracies "’ 


Since the elimination in Eastern Europe of all independent 
political parties, completed with the Gleichschaltung of Czecho- 
slovakia in February, the Catholic Church remains the only 
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organised force opposed to Communism. .Jt is, therefore not 


surprising that signs are multiplying of a serious Open conflict 
between the Church and the Popular Democratic regimes. © 

Hitherto. the only government which could be said really to 
have persecuted the Church is the Jugoslav. In its defence must 
be admitted that several bishops (notably Rozman of Slovenia 
and Saric of Sarajevo) “collaborated” with the Nazis and the 
Croatian Fascists during the cccupation, and that individual priests 
even took part in the infamous persecution of the Serb popula- 
tions of Bosnia and Dalmatia. But the case of Archbishop Stepinac 
of Zagreb, whom Tito’s courts sentenced to 16 years of prison, 
is much less simple, and many other sentences passed on priests 
suggest a twisting of evidence for political reasons. The Catholic 
Church in Jugoslavia has by now been deprived of a very large 
part of its priests, obstacles are put in the way of Catholic teaching, 
and anti-Catholic propaganda on a mass scale receives state 
backing. 

In Hungary, where the Communist-Catholic struggle has re- 
cently come into the news, about half the schools were controlled 
by the Catholic Church under the old regime, and were largely 


supported from the revenue from Church lands, The 1945 land’ 


reform confiscated the lands, but the Government has hitherto 
subsidised the schools without interfering in their administration, 
Now Education Minister Ortutay has announced that the Church 
schools are to be nationalised. Their existing personnel will be 
maintained, and compulsory religious teaching will continue, but 
the State will be responsible for administration and Government- 
approved text-books will be brought into use. 


The project is not in itself unreasonable. Neither party, how- 
ever, trusts the other; Hungarian Catholics, remembering the 
development of the Soviet Union, and watching the process by 
which the East European States have since 1945 moved through 
successive stages of Sovietisation, do not believe that the present 
law is final. Cardinal Mindszenty, who has already more than 
once polemised with the present regime, has denounced the law, 
and appears (from the Hungarian official account) to have 
threatened with excommunication all teachers who remain in their 
jobs under it. Hungary is therefore plunging into a first-class 
Kulturkampf. 





“Cancer is the disease 
most universally dread- 
ed today. For years able 
and devoted men and 
women have sought by 
Research to find its 
cause and its cure. Con- 
Stantly success in this 
noble endeavour seems 
to be just round 
the corner. The Royal 
Cancer Hospital needs 
the money to maintain 
this fight. and, mean- 
while, it seeks to bring 
relief to the suffering. 
British people, ever kindly in their sentiments, will not 
withhold their help to this great hospital—which never 
fails to help those who appeal to it.’’ 


LORD WOOLTON «writes: 
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The fable of the 
lion who blinked 


There was once a Lion who 
opened his eyes to find himself 
in a world where nobody professed to believe in 
British Lions any more. ‘ You’re a fabulous 
monster,’ they told him. At that the Lion. lifted 
his head , ... and everybody stepped back. 
‘I notice,’ he said, ‘that mitiative is still re- 
spected among you. I think I can undertake to 


remind you of my existence.’ 


Rejecting the defeatists and tellers of woe, TI are planning, 
reorganising, training and working with one object in view: to 
see that their kind of British engineering keeps ahead of its reputation. — 

TI are a team of engineering industries who specialise in such 
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[he Vatican in the Field cP 
In Poland a similar crisis seems imminent, as a result of a 


pastoral letter, signed by the heads of the country’s Catholic 
hierarchy, warning Polish youth against the dangers of “ material- 
ism.” It is clearly directed against the Marxist parties, and its 
challenge is not likely to be left unanswered. Hitherto the Polish 
Government has not directly attacked the Church, but has 
preferred to incite Catholic bodies to disapproval of Vatican 
policy. An example is the recent statement of the Labour Party 
(a fellow-travelling rump of the former party of the Silesian 
Catholics) denouncing a recent Papal letter to German bishops, in 
which it suggests that n national claims against Poland 
received the sympathy of the Vatican. 

In Czechoslovakia, too, where the Communist-controlled govern- 
ment includes a priest as Minister of Health, the issue has boiled 
up in time to affect to-morrow’s elections. Archbishop Beran has 
ordered the clergy to choose between politics and their religious 
calling. His letter, published this week by the Vatican, is practic- 
ally an order to refuse co-operation with the Gottwald regime. It 
is unlikely seriously to affect the voting of Catholics, who are well 
aware of two things: that the blank ballot papers, with which 
alone a vote against the Communists can be given, are easily 
identifiable by the official who takes the voter’s name and address 
—and that Mr Gottwald is determined to have a majority of 90 
per cent or more. 

* * * 


Larger or Smaller Newspapers ? 


If Mr Harold Wilson really has the Government behind him 
in aiming at five-page newspapers (that is, an average size of 
five pages, secured by alternating between four and six pages) 
“as early as possible, and certainly in 1949,” his statement pro- 
vides some comfort among all the other conflicting statements 
about supplies of newsprint. But it is difficult to feel confidence 
in this reassurance ; all the other indications go the other way. 
It has been said that the Canadian contracts, under which 
100,000 tons of newsprint are being supplied this year, may 
be cut to 30,000 tO 50,000 next year, and Mr Wilson appears 
to pin his hopes on making good the deficit from Scandi- 
navian sources at a sterling cost 50 per cent higher than the 
cost of importing newsprint from Canada. Drought affected 
the supplies from Scandinavia last year, and it is conceivable 
that future supplies from Finland may be affected by its relations 
with Russia, 

All this uncertainty is caused by the sum of about £1,000,000 
worth of dollars. For that £1,000,000 this country could cease 
playing ducks and drakes with the Canadian contracts for news- 
print, and secute a firm Jong-term source of supply which could 
gradually be increased to provide papers of a size more suited 
to.the responsibilities. of a country like Great Britain. All the 
newspapers are now asking for is that the contract for 1949 should 
be continued at 100,000 tons, at a cost of £2,500,000. 

If Mr Wilson’s optimism is justified, there will be widespread 
relief. It is unfortunately only too easy to fear that his intentions 
will not be supported. Too many members of the Cabinet and 
Labour members of Parliament clearly resent press criticism to a 
degree inconsistent with the principles of free speech or with the 
Government’s own recent protestations at Geneva. It is, of course, 
no use pretending that the press would use all of any extra space 
for matters of political importance or educational value. Never- 
theless, there is no other more effective means by which griev- 
ances can be aired, public opinion aroused, and the people made 
to understand the issues at stake. When the next General Election 
comes, does this Government hope to get by on the strength of 
ignorance and the kind of distortion which is almost unavoidable 
with the present restrictions on space ? a 

The Economist, it may be pointed out, and the other periodicals, 
are not affected by this dispute about newsprint. The small cut 
made in their paper supplies last year has now been restored. 


x * x 


Another Electric Shock 


It would, of course, be grossly unfair to write down the 
electricity débdcle of last Sunday to the debit of nationalisation ; 
unless, of course, one. were to join oneself to that peculiar body 
of opinion which, in February, 1947, attributed the cold weather 
to divine displeasure with the Government,. It was a nasty chilly 
day. following on a succession of nice warm ones; on went the 
heaters, up went, the load, and the skeleton of the grid, denuded 


‘by an unusually large week-end SERA ORES pro- 


; . ‘ * 


doubt have happened had electricity 
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process of debate on the floor of the ‘House ; in which case any 
bad marks, merited or unmerited, would have gone to private 
entenprise. + 

Nevertheless there is a lesson to be learned from this annoying 
but fortunately minor mishap. The grid embodies, and embodies 
on the whole very successfully, the principle of strength through 
unity—of mutual aid between areas, of broad strategic planning, 
of shared reserves. With the grid, the generation and transmission 
of electricity can, as a whole, work with far less of a safety margin 
than would be necessary were its constituent units forced to rely 
on their own resources. So far, so good. But there is also such 
a thing as strength through dispersion, the localising of trouble, 
the averaging out of errors of judgment ; and though the sacrifice 
of this advantage is, where electricity is concerned, universally 
judged to be well worth while, it is none the less a genuine sacri- 
fice. Someone, last weekend, took a chance on the weather and 
was wrong ; and the results of that error spread all over Southern 
England. Ina less integrated system, spoiled dinners and blacked- 
out streets might have been confined to a single town or county. 
Integration, in fact, while it admirably narrows the permissible 
safety margin, increases the penalties for transgressing it; and 
this is not an argument which applies to electricity alone. 

The more obvious fact illustrated, not for the first time, by 
Sunday’s breakdown is the unbalance still existing between the 
supply of current and that of the electrical apparatus whose use 
constitutes the demand for current. The country has not yet 
finished paying, in inconvenience and recurrent dislocation, for 
the aberration in planning which so freely multiplied electrical out- 
lets while failing to provide either adequate power to serve them 
or a price tariff which would limit their use to existing power 
capacities, It is this earlier major error which continues to call 
for the exercise of superhuman judgment and foresight—too often 
in vain—on part of electricity authorities, whenever rough 
winds do shake the dashing buds of May or, a fortiori, the less 
affectionately regarded icicles of February, 


* * * 


Commonwealth Citizens 


A Government amendment to the British Nationality Bill now 
before Parliament has proposed that the expressions .“ British 
subject ” and “ Commonwealth citizen ” shall be legally equivalent 
and that any person who is a citizen of the United Kingdom, a 
Dominion or a*Colony may therefore choose for himself: which 
description he prefers. This proposal is indeed a straw that 
shows which way the wind is blowing ; evidently nobody thought 
of it when the Bill was being drafted; but the government was 
quick to take up the point—-when it was made in a House of Lords 
debate—that not all present and future inhabitants of ‘the 
Commonwealth wish to be called British subjects. 

The new legal formula seems to solve the difficulty successfully. 
It is of great importance at a time when all human rights are so 
dependent on nationally determined status, and when the posses- 
sion of a valid passport may even mean the difference between life 
and death. But the conception of “ Commonwealth citizen,” once 
it has received official endorsement, can hardly remain confined to 
the legal regulations of nationality ; it must surely spread into the 
usage of political ideas, as a term expressing the new.sense of 
community growing out of the old imperial ties. It may even be 
that it will have an attraction for, countries now outside the 
Commonwealth, for there is no need.to cegard the membership 
list of this free association as finally closed. ae 

As General Smuts said in his.“ explosive” speech. of. Novem: 
ber, 1943: . 

One neighbouring nations, living the same way of life and with 

the same outlook, can with yo safety say: This is our group ; 

why are we not there? With full retention and maintenance of our 
sovereign status, we choose that grand company for our future 

in this dangerous é 


* * * 


British Coal to Germany 


The news that Britain may shortly begin exporting coal to 
North-West Germany has appeared at the same time as figures 
of Ruhr coal production for, April, showing a decline of 6.8 per 
cent in daily output compared with the previous month. In 
resuming this prewar practice, the Coal Board is giving an admir- 
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tracts have yer been placed. None will be, ee aaa 
be supplied undertake to ~e “exports to the. 

From the Ruhr there will be wed ro Kuo 1 BA ay 
additional exports of coal or coke. On the contrary, even if 
supplies coal to the extent of some 600,000° tons a year, etal 
still only fill a fraction of Germany’s deficit.’ ‘The German 
estimate of ERP requirements and exports laid down that a mini- 
mum of 64 million tons a year was necessary for home consump- 
tion if production is to be raised by ten per cent. This amount 
would only be made available by three means: if 5,000,000 tons 
were imported, if the present sliding-scale of exports were reduced, 
orif Ruhr output were increased, Production would have to rise 
to 370,000 tons a day. But the output in March was less than 
270,000 tons a day, and there are not the slightese prospects of 
its increasing to the necessary extent; it was, in fact, 20,000 tons 
a day lower in April than in March, 

British imports will, therefore, not be enough to save the sliding 
scale of exports ; but any suggestion to reduce Ruhr exports will 
meet with the worst possible reception in France. The present 
London talks have revealed the deep distrust with which the 
French regard American policy for Germany. It is precisely 
because M. Bidault is sure that General Clay would insist on the 
Ruhr retaining its coal that he is objecting to the proposal for 
an International Authority which would give the deciding voice 


to the Americans. 
* x 


Ruhr Failure and Dollar Drain 


How to raise Bizonia’s output remains, therefore, the crucial 
problem. The incentive scheme which was introduced last 
August seems to have exhausted its effect. Various reasons 
have been put forward, and the British and Americans are trying 
to work out an improved scheme. The German argument is that 
it is useless to expect that incentives of the present kind will 
alone raise production to 300,000 tons, still less to the 370,000 
tons which are required by the ERP estimates. They 
maintain, and there is a measure of agreement on the part of the 
British and Americans, that new equipment is also essential. Dis- 
mantiement of plant producing mining material.must be banned 
before any new scheme is begun. In addition, equipment will 
have to be imported if quick results are to: be secured: It is a 
great pity that ERP has made a-bad start at its vital centre. 

The suggestion has been made that Britain would indirectly 
earn dollars by selling coal to Bizonia, even though the direct 
payment would be made in sterling. This is not quite correct. 
The advantage would be only temperary. Owing to the provi- 
sions of the Anglo-American financial agreement on Bizonia, 
any gain in dollars which this country makes,in its trade with 
Bizonia is offset by the fact that Britain is committed to convert 
sterling whenever the dollar funds held by the Joint Export- 
Import Agency fall below a ceftain point. At this moment, JEIA 
dollar funds are running out, owing to heavy purchases in advance 
of fixed arrangements for ERP financing. In fact, the peculiar 
situation may arise that Britain will have to provide Germany with 
dollars for ERP. It is to be hoped that this absurdity will prove 
the final spur which will induce the American authorities to 
change the basis of bizonal trading with Britain, and, perhaps, 
other Western European countries, from dollars to sterling. 


x * * 


Franco’s Friend in Need 


' Whatever changes the future may bring, the first few weeks of 

the European Recovery Programme have already passed without 
either of “the two largest ~ ish-speaking peoples~-securing a 
share. The Spaniards haye m LSateovite the initial allocations and 
there is no sign of their chanc 5 Argentina, to its 
own surprise, has so far failed to Sa ae any “ off-shore” dollar 
purchases. In Madrid and Buenos Aires these facts inevitably 
lend increased significance to the Franeo-Perén Protocol, which 
was added on April 9th to the Spanish-Argentine Treaty of 
1946. 

Under this Protocol, Argentina has extended. the former credit 
of 350 million pesos, granted i in 1946, to a_total of 1,750 million 
pesos, available to Spain up till the end of 1951—500 million 
pesos will be credited this year, 350 million next year and the 
year after, and 200 million in 1 “The Spanish side’ of the 
bargain is. remarkable. . Not x be a to si bd are a —- 
sum. by any normal alway gine 8 
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the difference vetween Spanish imports from’ Argentina and 
| $ to say county foe cing harbour installations, grain 
oe Gee in the Cadiz free zone. This 
zone covers about 235 acres and Bo: there £O8t 600 million 
pesetas during. the, next five jyears, ‘Lastly, | Spanish-Argentine 
companies will be formed in Spain to develop m:nes and industries 
which will “ stimulate Spanish economy in tion with the 
needs of Argentina.” 

Negotiations for this Franco-Peron Protocol beaah last December 
on ‘General Franco’s initiative. Senora Peron played an impor- 
tant. part in persuading her husband to like the idea, but once he 
bad taken it up he drove a hagd bargain. ‘The .view in. Madrid 
is that Franco threw in his hand at the last momént, when he 
found he. had been left.out of ERP. It is notable that he signed 
the Protocol within a week of President Truman's signing the 
Foreign Assistance Act. 

This huge new external credit is likely to.add to Argentina’s 
inflationary difficulties. . But President .Perén is satisfied to run 
financ.al risks in order to stop being so dependenr on British and 
American industrial supplies, and to assert. his. own. leadership 
in the Spanish world. Franco’s answer to. his critics .is: that he 
has ensured his country’s. food for three years and obtained extra 
raw materials for Spanish industry. But some Spanish econom’sts 
fear that Argentina may now secure an embarrassing grip on théir 
country’s economy, and they regard this as a high price for an 
ersatz version of ERP... Both Franco and Peron themselves con- 
tinue to hope also for some dollar crumbs from the American 


table. 
* * * 


Poll on Spilt Milk 


Railway enthusiasts—those amiable and perennial schoolboys 
—suill recall past splendours on British railways (with a small 
r”). How bright. in nostalgic retrospect, were the liveries of 
engines and coaches in those remote days before 1923 when the 
four groups were formed—the Caledonian blue, the Midland lake, 
and the green of the North Eastern. Perhaps the railways were 
never quite as gay a$ reminiscence suggests. But the grouping 
was a blow to the railway “fan” from which he has never 
recovered. And the creation of British Railways (this time with 
a capital) has roused fiercer mutterings against dull uniformity.’ 

But British Railways seems determined to give the public what 
it wants—at least in the matter of paintwork. Fourteen services 
will be running this summer, bedecked ‘in experimental colours. 
To step into the Cornish Riviera express is always a pleasurable 
experience ; to be drawn by an engine painted “ blue, ‘with lining 
of red, cream grey” and sit in a coach “ chocolate and cream 
lined with black and yellow” will be a new delight. Yet there 
seems something familiar about the formula for the coach. Has 
this never been seen at Paddington before ? And what of the 
other design for main, line corridor trains: “Plum and spilt 
milk, lined with bands of yellow-marcon-yellow separated by 
lines of spilt milk” ?...Doubtless the subtle difference between 
milk and spilt milk has been the subject of tense—though happily 
successful—discussions between British Railways and the British 
Colour Council ; “cream” is not the word for these austerity 
days, and “ivory” at once suggests hard-currency imports beyond 
our means. But closer examination of the colour scheme stirs the 
memory of the old days of the London and North Western 
Railway, on which, too, a certain amount of milk was spilt. 

But it would have been gauche to refer to ‘old railways by 
name. For multiple-unit electric coaches, green is the selected 
ey colour. ° This will hardly ‘come as a shock to the 

rban traveller south of the Thames (what ta thas the name of 
that railway ?) though He might ‘prefer the word’ */pre-selecred.” 
ut he, too, can express his opinion—in writing—to British Rail- 
ways, and ask for sky blue,*or pefhaps ‘green ‘rather than greens. 
Yet there are dangers in ‘all polls ; the doctrine of the mandate and 
the popular will has its limitations, particularly on questions ‘of 
taste. If colours are Open to the vore, the public will taste blood 
—separated perhaps by lines of spilt milk. They will demand 
the vote for lower fares, and first-class travel for everybody at 
third-class prices. And when that ha faces on the Railway 
Executive will certainly be as, with won yellow- 
black-golden yellow. 


* * oa ToS 
Greek ‘Executions—Correction--« 7 

The Nias einied On that he the ‘Greek Government in 
London poin out t correct execu 
Carried out since the assa ‘Minister of Justice 
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hoki eae 
The Military Legend » * 


Sir,—May 1 be allowed to comment’ on one aspect of your 
critic’s approach to Captain Liddell Hart’s’ book “ The Other Side 
of the Hill”? HEL 

In his assessment of the attention paid by Captain Liddell Hart 
to the tendency of the German generals to attribute Germany’s 
major failures in Russia and the West to Hitler’s personal inter- 
ventions, the reviewer asks us if one is unduly suspicious in 
seeing in these chapters’ “the’ seeds of a dangerous military 
Jegend.” (I refrain from raising the Dunkirk question, since ‘it is, 
for me at least, too problematic on the military side.) I cannot 
help feeling that, since the occupation of Germany, English 
theorists have devoted an excessive amount of time to the retro- 
spective theme of the “ military legend.” 

The problem has only two relevant factors. The first is that 
a defeated country inevitably produces its various apologists who 
feel compelled to-search for their various scapegoats. In the case 
of the German General Staff this scapegoat must obviously be 
Adolf Hitler, (All of us must remember how we, under the threat 
of defeat in Britain’s dark days, were already finding our indi- 
vidual explanations for the series of military catastrophes which 
had befallen us.) Let us, therefore, accept the inevitability of the 
“legend” in a country which did meet defeat and which is now 
suffering from a violent postwar neurosis. The second factor is 
far more vital. A military legend only becomes a positive danger 
when it is exploited (and perhaps embellished) by political ele- 
ments which are seeking to justify a warlike policy to the nation 
they dominate or hope to dominate. (Although Russia belongs 
to the victors of the last war, the Soviet Government is today 
finding it necessary to propagate its own form of military legend.) 

The answer to this problem is surely not to spend our time 
on a negative endeavour to demonstrate to a now sceptical German 
people that the German military leadership failed for this or that 
reason (indeed, experts such as Trevor-Roper, Schulman and 
Dulles have already given ample support to the arguments of the 
German generals), but to obviate by all means in our power the 
creation of conditions under which the Germans feel the need 
of a “legend” and whereby apologist theories can be exploited 
by any future exponents of German aggression. If we can give 
the Germian nation positive proof of its indispensability in a 
confederation of western democracies, the “legend” can never 
become more than the hobby-horse of a handful of militarist 
dilettantes.—Yours faithfully, 

Malvern, Worcestershire 


Coal Output 


Sirn,—To Mr R. A. C. Radcliffe “it seems more than probable 
that many (miners). . . will mever become skilled mechanics (to 
handle the new mining machinery) and that it will be necessary 
to change the type of labour before the increased output . . . will 
be obtained,” 

This proposition is hardly a sound one, and the “ parallel” of 
the coachmen is far from apposite. With all the complications 
of modern machine design the operator is becoming progressively 
less skilled, and skilled mechanics as such form a decreasing pro- 
portion of the total labour force. This applies no less to mining 
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than. to other mechanised, industries. The physical, and mental 
efforts ,demanded of the miner to operate the new. machine 
being installed will be less. than, those, demanded of him. by, exist- 
ing manual methods...In the main it-can be.said that, apart, fro 
maintenance and repair .work, mo, special skill, other. than that 
already. shown, will be required—so why should it be mecessary 
to, change, the type_of labour 2. se Ke 

What. does. need changing is the approach—not only..of the 
miner but.of us all—to our, work and things in general, The 
unfortunately popular phrase “I couldn’t care Jess.” epitomises 
our attitude, and when Sir Charles Reid in his Edinburgh. speech 
said “there is something wrong somewhere,” it. is not unlikely 
that he had this in mind, Whatever may be the technical reasons 
for low productivity, no real improvement can be looked for until 
a More positive approach to our collective problems is made by us 
individually —Yours, faithfully, 


The University, Birmimgham, 15 Joun C. CLews 


Europe s Manpower 


Smr,—In The Economist of May 15th you gave a letter com- 
menting on figures extracted from the Report of the Manpower 
Conference held in Rome in January and February of this year 
and reproduced in an article’ published in your issué of May 8th. 
Tt is’ true that the immigration requirements of the United 
Kingdom for 1948 were shown in a table in the Report as 00,000 
skilled workers and none unskilled. But immediately opposite 
this table, in the body of the Report, was the following statement: 

It may be noted that the United Kingdom is seeking, as far’ as 
possible, skilled workers. It is, however, willing to accept ‘unskilled 
workers for all requirements and give the necessary training. 

For reasons of space, no doubt, this qualification was not men- 
tioned in the article of May 8th, and as a result the letter of 
May 15th is based on incomplete information. There are various 
advantages in the United Kingdom recruiting as many experienced 
workers as possible for the industries requiring foreign labour. 
In so far as experienced workers are not available, inexperienced 
workers are being recruited and given the necessary training in 
this country.—Yours faithfully, 

L. H. Hornssy, 
Director of Public Relations 
Ministry of Labour and National Service 


The. Appointed Day 


Sir,—One conclusion to be drawn from. your article is the need 
for a radical overhaul of the whole structure of National Insurance. 
Under. the present “tripartite” plan the contributions. of 
employees and employer are pooled in the Unemployment Fund. 
It is suggested that the contributions of employed persons and 
the self-employed should be credited in individual ledger accounts 
on which the contributors would draw for periods of unemploy- 
ment or sickness subject to a weekly maximum, the state adding 
a bonus of, say, five shillings a week for each week of regular 
employment. Employers’ contributions would continue to be 
pooled to provide for industrial injuries and as a reserve for 
* national assistance ” payments to those who had exhausted their 
credits. At the time of retirement the balance to the credit of 
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THE FEW MORE... 


A few more visitors were with us for Whitsun than came for 
5 Easter, and a very good time was enjoyed by all 
As we've said before, even without a car this lovely island 
is very easy to get to. There are Feel of fast, comfortable 
trains to Plymouth, whence, an Hotel car can meet you. 
Once you have arrived, the charm of your surroundings, the 
excellent service and sheer comfort of its modern Hotel 
make Burgh Island unrivalled as a resort at which to relax 
and enjoy yourself, if only for a few days. 
So why don’t you come for a week-end, a week or a month ? 
Come now, when the climate is so mild, and enjoy the 
beauties of early summer in Devon. | i 


_.BURGH ISLAND HOTEL 
“el Terms from £2 perday inclusive as 
BW DC PWD OSCAR ICS DODWAIC 


















ANNUITIES 


(Single lives : Last survivor : “ Capital-protected”: “ Capital- 
redemption” : Reversionary : Certain: Deferred, etc.) 
Circumstances have made. annuities. an attractive proposition to an 
in ingly large number of people, particularly now that the capital 
infested in_them can be safeguarded Tagninat Toss due to_premarure 
death. Very considerable loss (ap to £1,000 and over in individual 
cases) has been and is being sustained by the public due to their entrusting 
the purchase of their annuities to inexpe and -unrepresentative 
part-time agents. The undersigned has specialised for many years in 
every kind of annuity issued by the various Life Offices (for all of which 


he acts impartially and in the sole interests of his clients), and is therefore 

in a positon to advise on those giving. te NET yield with 

comp: safety. 

Descriptive Brochure, without obligation, to bona- fide applicants 
BK DOUTHWAITE, 


’ Assurance Broker, a 
Box 712... s+ +, Phone: WES 3092 
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the contributor would be converted into Q annuity in supple- 


mentation of a basic old age pepsion, , ae 
‘first, that it. 
personal 4 Sant 


It is claimed for a scheme on 
bring home to the individual a a 9 
and a realisation that social benefits have to be carued ana 
for and do not drop like manna from heaven ; secondly, nak it 
would encourage thriftiness in the use of social benefits or at least 
discourage their abuse; and, thirdly, that the proposed weekly 
bonus will act as a definite incentive to regularity of work. 

The additional expenditure to be met from general taxation 
need not amount to any large figure and would be offset to some 
extent by savings in unemployment and sickness benefits. Nor 
would the scheme involve much extra accounting work, since 
under the existing system a record of each individual’s contribu- 
uions has to be kept. It might even turn out that when the scheme 
had been run in, there would be a saving in both money and 
clerical labour. In any case, if the scheme proved effective in 
promoting regularity of work and discouraging the disposition to 
expect something for nothing, it would in the end pay for itself, 
if not in cash at least by a change for the better in the morale of 
the working population. —Yours faithfully, 


Lerchfield, Churt, Surrey GEOFFREY BRACKEN 


Malthus Regained ? 


Sir,—Has not your article confused “the future population of 
Britain” with “the future population of Britons?” These are 
surely separate and independent concepts ; we can (if we want to) 
reduce the population of Britain without suffering the discomfort 
which a declining population of Britons would impose. 

Your article optimistically suggests that Britain is “rather a 
small ” sechnical unit for peace or war production ; this is a good 
reason (among others) for making Britain part of a greater unit, 


Books and 


Skeleton in the Cupboard 


“ Defeat in Victory.”’ By Jan Ciechanowski. Victor Gollancz, 
18s. 


UNFORTUNATELY this book is, in its main outlines at any rate, a 
true narrative. Mr Ciechanowski was Polish Ambassador to the 
United States from .March, 1941, to the de-recognition of the 
Polish Government in London in July, 1945, and the story he 
tells is that of the gradual abandonment of the cause of Polish 
independence by Britain and the United States under the relent- 
less pressure of Russian threats and faits accomplis. ‘The sequel 
to his story has already been told by Mr. Arthur B. Lane, the 
first American Ambassador to the so-called Polish Provisional 
Government of National Unity, in his bock I Saw Poland 
Betrayed. Mr Lane was a witness of the shameless rigging of the 
“free and unfettered” elections which the Polish Communists 
promised in return for Anglo-American recognition of their 
regime and which Mr Ciechanowski was told the Western Allies 
would insist on supervising. 

The tale of the acts of British and American policy towards 
Poland in the later years of the war adds up to a record of gross 
treachery. Yet it was not, as the policy of the Kremlin clearly 




















New Editions 

Tillyard, Sir Fs The Worker and.the State (;rd edition 
re-written) |’. ta 16/8 

Green, Thomas Hill: Lectures on the Principles of Political 
Obligation (no change) . . 12/6 

Scbiney Ge H. + A. History of Political Theory (3rd 
edition) )> ~ 25/- 

Polanyt, M-* Full Employment Heed Free Trade. (and 
edition) ... .. . 8/6 


Cattell, ‘Raymond B.: A Guide to Mental Testing (and edition) 25/~ 
Robertson, D. H.:° ~ Money (revised’edition, 1948) . . 9 6/* 
Petemedon ind, : 


“The Economists’ ‘Bookshop Ltn. 


Jointly owned by the London School of Economics and Tur Economist 
182, Clement’s Inn Rear Aldwych, London, W.C.2 
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whether that unit is the Commonwealth, or Western Europe, or 
both combined ; we might call it “X + GB.” If this is achieved 
ee ee be adjusted in relation to needs other than 

It is true of Britain that “overcrowding is as likely to result 
from maldistribution as from a high density—within reason— 
over the country as a whole” ; but does it follow that over- 
crowding in London can only be mitigated by. allowing or 
encouraging the birthrate in London to fall ? Or is it better to 
maintain the. London birthrate at a level high enough to prevent 
pe while transferring excessive population to emptier 
areas 

The same argument applies to “X + GB”; the birthrate in 
Britain need not affect or be affected by the distribution of Britons 
in “X + GB” as a whole, as long as the emigration rate is ¢on- 
trolled in relation to the birthrate. 

It seems clear that a declining population of Britons would be 
uncomfortable ; that the population of “X -+ GB” as a whole is 
not large enough to incur the wrath of the Rev. Mr Malthus and 
his devil ; and that, within “X + GB” the best population of 
Britain could be estimated on the basis of strategic, economic, 
social and spiritual considerations (for Britain might serve better 
as the social and cultural centre of “X + GB” than as its 
vulnerable strategic and economic heart). 

A solution, therefore, is that a high British birthrate should be 
encouraged—at least sufficient to maintain the present population 
of Britons in numbers and vigour. Also, however, such a_rate of 
emigration should be encouraged as will adjust the population of 
Britain to, or keep it at, the level decided. 

Probably most people would agree that Britons have done a 
lot for the world, and can do a lot more ; we need as many new 
Britons as we can get—but not necessarily in Britain—Yours 
faithfully, 

Farnborough Grange Hostel, 

Hawley Lane, Farnborough, Hants 


Francis HeEap 


Publications 


was, a process premeditated and calculated from the beginning. 
First Mr Churchill, and later President Roosevelt also, slid 
gradually down the slippery slope of dishonour like the embezzler 
who starts by really intending to pay back the money he takes. 
It was argued—top secretly, of course—that Stalin must be 
placated (at Poland’s expense) or he might make a separate peace 
with Hitler. In time the idea of Big Three Unity, both for the 
war and postwar periods, became a fetish to which it was thought 
right to sacrifice every legal and moral obligation. The final 
betrayal was the decision to recognise the Morawski Government 
in spite of the kidnapping of\the Polish Underground leaders, 
who had revealed themselves at British request and had 
received a safe conduct from the Russian military autho- 
rities. By this time Hitler was already finished and the over- 
riding necessity of winning the war could no longer be 
pleaded as an excuse for British ‘complicity ina gangster 
act. But a general election was impending in Britain and the 
Conservative Party wished to demonstrate to the electorate 
that it was not anti-Soviet and that it had “solved” the Polish 
problem. The recognition of the bogus “Government of National 
Unity” was announced on the very day of the election, though, 
as it turned out, it did nat help Mr Churchill very much. 

The turning point in this history was really the Soviet rupture 
of diplomatic relations with the Polish Government in April, 1943. 
For the occasion the Russians turned to their advantage an event 
which in other circum wale ave been: embarassing for 
them—the finding of the atyn Forest. The Polish 
Government had asked for an Sacdatins by the International 
Red Cross. The British and American Governments fully relied 
on the independence and impartiality of the International Red 
Cross for enquiries in connection with their own prisoners of 
war, pee from bt na the pre of the efforts to trace the missing 
Polish officers prvienn, eighteen. months they saw at 
once that, ay he sabe Allied wartime publicity, such an 
investigation in this case ote at all costs be prevented. There 
was no knowing what it might reveal: The Poles were impera- 
tively urged to let the matter aso, which they did. Thus Russia, 
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‘Russian ‘Economics » 


“Soviet Economic Development ‘Binde ‘1617! ' By i u ica 
Dobb. Routledge and Kegan Paul 474 pages. "7 a 


THis massive and well-produced book is both-interesting and 
important. Mr Dobb.is direct, lucid, and learned in a. subject 
eicnuiely difficult, pageyerd os dubious, His. theme is of great 
significance in. any study the social, political economic 
realities of the modern world, and eke Gace is tick in 
matter for both the theoretical and practical economist, What is 
more, this study completes an unexampled trilogy in modern 
economic thought. Mr Dobb occupies a/lonely eminence as the 
one academic Marxist economist of distinction in this country, 
and his acute, erudite and uneven justification of faith is set 
forth on the theoretical side in “Political Economy and 
Capitalism,” historically in“ Studies in the Development of 
Capitalism,” and now by contemporary example in this latest 
work in a field he has already so often tilled. Iv is unfortunate 
then, that for all its real virtues, this book should be in so many 
ways unsatisfying, 

The book is in three sections. The first provides an introduc- 
tion and a factual background to the economy before 1917, This 
is well done and unsatisfactory only in its analysis of the condi- 
tions and organisation of the town workers—a fault which per- 
sists Oddly throughout the book. ‘The''second section gives a 
general economic history of the USSR to the present day. The 
work concludes with a study of planning, finance, industrial loca- 
tion and the Organisation and conditions of the workers. In all 
this a certain incoherence rules. Each topic.is dealt with clearly 
enough in itself but sequence is. largely lacking and it is difficult 
to obtain any valid picture of the whole and almost impossible 
clearly to follow the growth of a particular industry or even of 
agriculture itself. Furthermore, the statistical material is sparse 
and unhelpful—as are, indeed, the official sources and statistics 
themselves. The account of the planning methods at the centre 
is inevitably inconclusive—though Mr Dobb has valuable sugges- 
tions to make. But Mr Dobb fails most frequently through his 
Marxist orthodoxy: he feéls he is: saying.something significant 
when the manner of saying it corresponds with the slogans of 
Moscow ; he maintains the feud with Trotsky and all the dead in 
the 1936-38 purges; he treats Stalin’s statements of economic 
policy with a respect that never recognises that their wisdom is 
nearly always after the event; he ignores the Allied contribution 
to Russian war resources—in line with nearly all recent Soviet 
accounts of the war—and he believes with Marx that “justice 
can never rise superior to the economic conditions ‘of the time.” 
The role of forced labour in the Russian economy is not even 
considered. 

On most topics this would be enough to damn a book. But 
fortunately the bias is obvious and easy to discount, and where 
our ignorance js so great, Mr Dobb’s learning, diligence, and 
candour combine to produce what is, with all its faults, by far 
the most valuable single volume on its subject. 


Organised Common Sense 


“Applied Economics.” By A. J. Brown. Alien and Unwin. 
295 pages. 15s. 


Tuts collection of essays.may be taken as a sort of sample display, 
for the benefit of the intelligent lay public, illustrating the work 
in progress in the back rooms of economic research—its interest, 
its methods,.and its possible future results, . Research, in. this 


research into recent. or current events and statistical 
‘ate aad hele aden 3; it is inductive, not deductive ; it 
harks back to the old ideals of “ poli arithmetic” in a way 
which would delight Dr Lancelot Hogben. The economics which 
Professor Brown applies. is, in fact, organised commonsense, not 
pure theory and the refinements of reason. . . ; 
The essays. comprised in his first two sections provide between 
them a clear. outline. picture, in quantitative terms, of the war 
economy—taking the phrase “war economy” to Cover, as in 
realism it should, the period of rearmament as well as that of 
actual fighting—of the belligerent powers, comparing the magni- 
tude and the resources of their respective war efforts and estimating 
the proportion that war expenditure,’ in real terms, bore to world 
Output ws a wholes oe. 





879 
The next two essays deal with wartime inflation, in general and 


with particular instances, and yield the conclusion that monetary 
4 : i8 nO substitute for } adequate system of price contro! 
hatiohifig—a 


» view on Which, however inescapable the inference 
from wartime experience, one would like to have a postwar gloss. 


“Two chapters Gn World Population, while sound enough, lack 


novelty ; then follow two groups of essays, dealing respectively 
with. the criteria and causes of industrial efficiency, and with the 
“ pattern” of world trade, which represent organised commonsénse 
at ‘its. best ¥ stimiblating” and realistic in themselves, they also 
indicate where closer ‘scrutiny ‘and more refined analysis are 
likeliest to yield results. ‘The final essay is a sober and indéed 
rather ‘deflating estimate of the economic potentialities, given 
various technical assumptions, of atomic energy. 


To apply any general criticism to a work at once so diverse a 
so competently businesslike is not easy. One can, however, w 
that. Professor Brown had: had. enough methodological self- 
consciousness to induce. bim to expand his prefatory: remarks. into 
a full-length. essay ; for one. thing, whatever he had to.say on 
method would have been intrinsically interesting, and for, another 
it would have. imposed a certain. unity.on.the otherwise. mevitable 
scrappiness of his book. 


Shorter Notice 


“Money.” By D. H. Robertson, Nisbet ahd Cambridge Univer- 
sity Press. 223 pages. 6s. 


It is twenty years since Professor Robertson’s “ Money ” first demon- 
strated to a delighted audience how very undismal the Dismal Science 
could be. It has worn extraordinarily well. In this reissue the main 
bulk of the text has been revised only on minor points; but two new 
chapters have been added, covering briefly the monetary..events of 
two catastrophic decades and keying-in, as builders say, the Structure 
of post-Keynesian theory to the original edifice. (“Jt’s really dread- 
ful,’ she muttered to herself, “the way all the creatures argue. It’s 
enough to. drive one crazy~’? So rung the quotation from “ Alice in 
Wonderland”. with whichy in a¢cordance with his admirable habit, 
Professor Robertson heads this last chapter.) The new matter. is. very 
well up to standard—can one say more ?—and anyone who feels 
disconsolately that he used to know some economics, but that “the 
creatures” have hopelessly outstripped him, is urgently advised to 
procure the new edition of “ Money” forthwith. 


From. The Economist of 1848. 


May 27, 1848. 


PRINCIPLES OF POLITICAL Economy, with, some of their 
Applications to Social Philosophy. By Joun Stuart MILL. 
J. W. Parker, West Strand. 
MR MiILL’s two thick volumes of 1,142 pages contain about 
twice as much matter as the Wealth of Nations... They treat 
of a great variety of subjects classified in five distinct books, 
on Production, Distribution; Exchange, Influence of the 
. -Progress of Society on Production and | Distribution, the 
- Influence of Government, etc. Under one or other of these 
heads, there are extensive dissertations on large and small 
farms, Joo proprietors, the Metayer system, which Mr 
Mill defends ; on property, on ism, on Colonisation, 
on laisser faire, on national debt, besides all the ordinary 
topics usually embraced in such systematic works, Every 
topic touched on is minutely, carefully and elaborately 
~«treated.-.The latest. .i ion is. brought to. bear.on.it; . 
writers. of .vatious countries are quoted; different. opinions ... 
are referred to and noticed; and not only does the work 
embrace many more topics than other similar works, buf” 
they ate all examined’as if each one’ were a favourite with | 
the azthor, Throughout, the styles clear and pleasant, 
sometimes cloguent. and, impressive ;.on the whole, it isa 
remarkable book, which. wil add to the great reputation of 
the author, and a standard ‘work... . ‘ 
We might; perhaps,’ somewhat object to Mr Mill's senti- 
mentality, caught, apparently, from Sismondi, which makes 
him talk about a person with the capacities of reason not 
concerning himself about the destinies of the human race 
because the world is not constituted exactly ne to _ 
ideal ; we’ ‘that te ¢ book the — 
$ . . . w . , ae 
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AMERICAN SURVEY 





On with the Boom 
(From Our US Editorial. Staff) 


“ ENTIMENT about the future of business, which drooped 
during the winter, has changed in this late spring to some- 
tming like ebullience. A few months ago, a significant fracuion 
of the population expected a recession ; now, a sizable majority 
anticipates that production and incomes will be maintained, or 
even increased. The reasons for this change in’ springtime 
fancy are numerous. Probably the most prominent is the swing 
toward enlarged armament expenditures, which now are 
expected to oftset any weaknesses which might have developed 
this year, and to continue that function for an indefinite time 
ahead. A close second is the European Recovery Programme, 
which in 1948 and for some years to come is expected to prevent 
any major decline in exports even if shipments are not main- 
tained at the high rate ot 1947. 


These two considerations are only the beginning of the 
current list of favourable expectations. The reduction of taxes 
will provide funds to sustain both consumption and investment 
expenditures, and it is now calculated that industry’s capital 
outlays this year will exceed those of 1947. Interest rates are 
to stay low: Mr Snyder, the Secretary of the Treasury, sur- 
prised almost everyone by retaining the rate of 14 per cent on 
Certificates of Indebtedness for his summer refunding instead 
of moving to 14 per cent, and gilt edged issues rose  thaitly. 
The third round of wage increases will be much more limited 
than its predecessors; mumerous large corporations have 
recently said “ No!” to labour proposals so ringingly as to 
carry conviction and labour extremists are being curbed in the 
Courts. The threats of the re-imposition of controls, pro- 
posed by President Truman last fall, and: of the enacynent 
of a much feared excess profits tax,-have vanished as Congress 
moves toward adjournment for the nominating conventions 
without taking any action. Russia looks far less menacing than 
she did just after the Czechoslovak coup and before the Italian 
elections—and her peace talk may not be wholly meaningless. 
The business and upper income groups, who are preponderantly 


' Republicar, are confident a Republican will enter the White 


House next January and provide a sounder government. The 
historians reveal that business activity improved in 13 of the 20 
Presidential election years prior to World War II. And hopes, 
aze mounting that the inflationary rise of prices may really have 
ended with the February decline in commodities ; something 
like stability has prevailed for more than three months. 


* 


These improved expectations ere not only discernible ; they 
can be ‘measured. Since the middle of March the stock 
market has moved almost steadily upward and on ae) 14th, 
to the accompaniment of greatly enlarged trading, moved out 
of the very narrow range in which it had fluctuated since 
September 1946. Bullishness is now running high in New 
York, even though London is adjudged to be. still.in a bear 
market. First ee corporate oe are about 25 per a 
higher than “the Maina tee 0 apparently are being 
metry in the. second site The theapocs ‘of ‘stocks 
in terms of earnings, S dedee oh ‘and ole rates, which was 
discussed in a leader in The Economist of 151947; 
has been mraintained. The slight increase in prices since then 
has Dec aah URNS rere fe prospects, and by a slight 

The shortage of equity capital, then 
postulated as a chief explanation, has been remedied in part by 
the teduction of taxes. ‘The amount of relief in the income 
brackets where equities are purchased (abové $10,000 a year) 
exceeds stock flotations for new money in-1947:--In-14- out-of 





the last 22 renga election years furthermore, the stock 
market has desea than it opened. And finally, 
the “ breakout ” 4) May 14th provided a strong bull market 
signal to followers of the Dow theory which has been officially 
established as constituting a major force in the stock market. 


This theory, which was worked out by the first editor of the 
Wall Street Journal several decades ago, closely resembles a 
technique which might be used to determine the state of the 
tide. -If the latest incoming wave stops short of its predecessor, 
the tide may be presumed to be going out ; if it overruns the 
furthermost point of its predecessor, the tide is coming in. So 
with stock prices, with the theory offering the additional test 
of comparing the action of the rail issues with that of the 
industrials. What happened on May 14th was that the indus- 
trials rose above the best price they had previously attained in 
the recovery from the 1946 break, thereby “confirming” the 
suggestion of a rising tide previously given by the rails, History 
provides a number of cases where such “ confirmation” has 
been followed by a prolonged market rise. The influence of 
this theory on investors was officially demonstrated by the 
Securities and Exchange Commission in connection with the 
last major decline in the market. The severe break of Sep- 
tember 3rd, 1946, was exhaustively analysed by that agency for 
almost a year. All transactions were studied on a minute-by- 
minute basis for the entire trading day, and this information 
was supplemented by interviews with sellers. The investigators 
concluded that “ confirmation ” of a bear market at rr: 16 a.m., 
announced at 12712 p.m., provoked at least 20 per cent of the 
sales directly and probably somewhat more indirectly. This 
official demonstration of the influence of the theory has, of 
course, increased its authority. 


The cynic may contend that there is something of the dog 
chasing its tail in all this. He may, indeed, go a great deal 
further. The Dow theory, like all other market techniques, 
has sometimes given false signals. And in the new confidence 
of business there is something of eating one’s cake and having 
it too. In the long run business cannot have both a peaceful 
USSR and a permanent armament boom ; or tax cuts and an 
expanding budget for defence ; or rising profits and stable 
wages ; or price stability and heavy rearmament. More basic- 
ally, the country still remains unprecedentedly prosperous after 
an unprecedentedly long boom, though with some ‘not insignifi- 
cant disequilibria. The cynic who-explores history may also 
discover that in the majority of the last 22 -election years 
the stock market has closed the year lower it has. opened. 


But for the present many people are having) the happy 
experience of making a lot of money. ‘They have heard the 
false cry of “wolf” almost continually since 1944, they 
remember the 1920’s as a period of long ee, after the 
postwar setback, and they feel that this such ‘a setback 
may have been avoided. And even the most pent economists 
give great weight to.the state of Boe 
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American .Notes 
rege ed fb ESE Ee 


Oregon’s twelve delegates to the Republican National Con- 
vention were carried off last week by Governor Dewey after the 
closest fight of this year’s primary elections. The popular yote 
was 111,230 for Governor Dewey to 101,911 for Stasse 
The contest in Oregon was the last important appl lid 
opinion before the conventions, and both candidates bac y eee 
a victory. This explains why the puzzled voters of Oregon, who 
control only six votes in the electoral college, have been courted 
with a thoroughness and ardour new to the North-West. 

Mr Dewey has demonstrated, in the nick of time, that he has 
not lost that capacity for getting votes which:made him Mr Roose- 
velt's most formidable opponent... Bur Oregon’s influence in the 
party’s councils is. slight, and victory there cannot wipe out 
entirely the memory of earlier defeats. For Mr Stassen the result 
is likely to be. more decisive. “His only chance of forcing himself 
upon the convention was by producing evidence of a popular 
demand which could not be resisted. Oregon has shown’ that he 
is no Eisenhower, The party. bosses ‘will now tend to write off 
Mr Stassen as a Willkie who failed to make the grade: 

But it would be a mistake to underrate Mr Stassen. His chal+ 
lenge was formidable enough to force Mr Dewey to throw over- 
board the Olympian detachment he has affected, replace the blue 
serge suit with political work-a-day clothes, and accept his share 
of the grime, tedium, and what one commentator has called the 
“grim intimacies” of going to thé voter.” Mr Déwey has had ‘to 
fight hard for his political life. “He is, Observers report, a “new 
Dewey,” hard-hitting, unpretentious, even folksy. This “new 
look” which Mr Stassen has popularised: is in the oldest tradition 
of American, politics. In June Mr Truman will also be making 
a homely, informal, impromptu tour in the West, carefully 
designed by the Democratic strategists to reveal a “human 
Truman.” 

Mr Truman’s advisers are thinking of the election, rather than 
the convention. Although the Southern bloc of anti-Trumaneers 
has rallied §§ convention votes, out of a total of 1/234, the Presi- 
dent has, it is thought, erlough votes to be nominated on the first 
ballot despite Alabama’s avowed intention of starting an Eisen- 
hower hare. In the Republican convention, Mr ‘Dewey’s 
managers claim that he has 300 firmly pledged delegates, and it 
seems certain that he will enter the convention as the strongest 
individual contender. Bur 548 votes are necessary to win ; and 
this year there is an unusually large crop of favourite sons waiting 
hopefully for the lightning to strike. If'a deal must be arranged 
among a number of strong candidates, it is significant that Senator 
Vandenberg is the second choice of many state delegations. 


x x o* 


Priorities for Congress 


Republican members of Congress will arrive in Philadelphia 
for their convention on June 21st hoarse and exhausted by the 
seven or more hours @ day they have been labouring, six days a 
week, in order to complete their year’s work six ‘weeks earlier 
than usual. Even ‘so, ‘they are threatened with a return to 
Washington, ‘either between the two conventions or after the 
Democratic meeting which begins on July 12th.’ The heat of 
Washington will be even less bearable than usual this year when 
contrasted’ with’ the irresistible attractions of home—the babies 
to be kissed, the fences to be mended and the political bargains to 
be struck, all in sufficient quantity to keep most members of 
Congress fully occupied until the fina! show-down in November. 

The Republican leaders have spent much’ time trying to decide 
which are the most/important logs to extract from the jam in the 
Congressional river during) the next three: weeks, if Senators and 
Representatives are to face their constituents with the confidence 
born of a job well, or,even adequately, done. Many. bills on which 
important work has been accomplished are certain to be Jost, 
including probably the Senate’s plans for housing and Federal aid 
to education, both very dear to Senator Taft, and the Honse’s 
anti-Communist: Bill; there is more hope for the admission of 
displaced persons. «The only measures which are sure to get 
through the legislative mill are the Appropriations Bills and those 
continuing essential legislation which is due “caarts before’ the 
end of the“yeat) The former cover amdunts equal’ to about half 
the total Budget, ‘inélading funds for European recovery and for 
the defence’ programme: amongst Jatter are supports. for 
farm prices and: the ‘Trade Agreements Act. “In the case of these 
two programmies, ‘lack of time provides an excuse, which many 
Republicans welcome, for a temporary extension which will 










‘and ‘its etd hive 


881 


permit detailed reconsideration when the new Administration 

*A Selective ill“is still regarded as almost a certainty, 
uitie whether or not Congress has to 
resume its sittings after the conventions. Reluctance to do so 
arises not-only from home sickness, but from the realisation that 
@ post-convention session gives each party a chance to force the 
other to demonstrate the solidity of platform planks, distinguished 


_ More for the ingenuity with which they conceal the gaps in the 


party ‘franks’ than fof their weight-bearing ability. The weakest 
plank in any platform will a t undoubtedly be the Democratic 
ciyil rights compromise, if indeed it is possible to construct: one 
at all, and the Republicans will do their best to splinter it. They 
still give a high priority to some civil rights measure, either an 
anti-lynching or an anti-poll-tax Bill, during the present session 
of Congress, but it now seems probable that shortage of time may 
deliver the Democrats from this addition to their ‘already’ serious 


embarrassment. — 
’ il *® * 


Wage Formulas at General Motors 


_ Court hearings on the temporary injunction against the rail- 
road strike were postponed until May 28th, to allow more time 
for negotiations between the employers and the unions. If the 
temporaty injunction is made permanent, the Army can continue 
to operate the railroads indefinitely: it looks as if it may have 
to do so, since the striking unions have once more refused to agree 
to the recommendations of the President’s fact-finding board. Mr 
John ‘Lewis has, as usual, found occasion to break off negotiations 
with the coalowners for a new contract, but there are ‘still five 
weeks. before the old one expires. The meat packing strike has 
finally collapsed, and the union has had to accept the increase of 
9 cents originally offered by the companies. 

This defeat may have made the United Automobile Workers 
less militant in their attitude to the Genéral Motors Covporation, 
but their reluctance to strike probably arose chiefly fron feat ‘of 
overstraining their treasury by adding strike ‘pay for the 225,000 
members of the union who are employed by General Motors to 
that already being paid to the 75,000 striking employees ‘of ‘the 
Chrysler Corporation. ~The General Motors Corporation, on the 
other hand, was probably equally reluctant to interrupt the 
maximum output of which, according to its chairman, it is assured 
for the next two years. In any case it has deserted the firm front 
which industry has been presenting to the demand for a third 
round of wage rises, and labour hopes that the front, will now 
collapse. The increase of 11 cents an hour under the General 
Motors agreement, although far below the 25 cents for which the 
union.was asking, falls within the ro-15 cent limit which has 
always been regarded as the probable amount of the third round 
increase,and halfway between the 6 cents offered by the Chrysler 
Corporation: and the 17, cents which its employees were prepared 
to accept. It is hoped that.a Chrysler, settlement will be reached 
on the same terms, and it appears possible that this year’s wage 
pattern, is now set. 

If..s0, it. is an interesting pattern and one which is likely fo 
fulfil the hope, expressed in the preamble to the settlement, that 
it will be an important step forward in relations between labour 
and industry. Labour’s claims for wage increases have been based 
on the risen the cost of living, and the General Motors contract 
recognises this claim by providing for adjustments in accordance 
with changes in that cost... This new approach is made even. more 
unusual. by its provision for adjustments dewnwards as well as 
upwards. Wages will rise or fall by one cent an hour with each 
rise or fall of: 1.14 points in the cost of living index of the Bureau 
of; Labour Statistics, provided that the total drop in wages, does 
not; exceed. five cents an hour. The contract also. provides foran 
automatic. increase of. three cents,an hour ina year’s.time and 
runs naul May, 1950, ie 

n ot ot * 

Controlling. the Communists : : 

The tiny American Communist Party, while flattered. by the 
immense amount of free publicity it is receiving at the hands of 
Congress and Presidential candidates, may’ reflect; more 
soberly, that Communists now ‘occupy thevplace filled, in happier 
times, by the man-eating shark. Iris admirable and perfectly safe 
and ‘even mandatory for politicians to oppose them. In Oregon 
Mr ‘Stassen forced Mr Dewey into a full-dress debate on the 
question whether the party should be outlawed. Mr Stassen 
accused the Governor of New. York of “ coddling ” the Reds in 
his: State ; Mr Dewey insisted that the Courts could be relied upon 
to punish illegal acts without endangering civil liberties by making 
Communism illegal. . 
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Much of the debate turned on whether the Mundt Bill, passed 
this week by a vote of 319-58 in. the tl a cb Wah of. merely 





exposes, the Communist Party. / 
attempt to establish in America a’ 
Russian control; and it requires Communist and Communist- 

front organisations to register, and declare their-memberships 
and sources of funds. The criminal law, that is, is to be — 
to cut the links between Russia and the American 

but painful publicity will be relied on to show the “hs fae pa to 
members and fellow-travellers who are misguided, t’ not 
treasonable. Members of Communist organisations would also 
be refused Federal employment and passports. 

The Bill’s sponsors assert that they have carefully avoided the 
illiberal and probably unconstitutional step of outlawing the 
party. Mr Truman, without committing himself to.a judgment 
on the Mundt Bill, recently declared it contrary to American 
tradition to outlaw a political party, and said small splinter parties 
did no harm. No one yet seems to have raised the interesting 
question of whether Mr Wallace’s Third Party might be classified 
as a Communist-front organisation. Definitions of this kind will 
provide many headaches for the courts, while the Communist 
Party itself makes no secret that it will go underground. 

Heavy pressure is also being put on the unions to make their 
officers sign the anti-Communist affidavits required before a union 
may enjoy the protection of the Labour Board. As a routine 
matter, the House now adds a rider to appropriation Bills for- 
bidding payment to Government employees who are members of 
a non-complying union. (This device back-fired recently when it 
was found that several Congressmen with union cards would 
forfeit their salaries.) The United States Steel Company has 
also informed Mr Murray, the president of the steelworkers, that 
it will refuse to sign contracts with the union next year unless its 
officers have complied. Although the union’s hierarciy is thought 
to be free of Communists, it has found non-compliance costly 
in certain disputes. Nevertheless, after taking a strong anti- 
Communist line, the union convention last week authorised the 
executive to fight the affidavit requirements in the courts and to 
refrain from taking the oath as long as the officers could 
prudently do so. 

* + * 


Delays in the Draft 


Now that the Air Force question has been decided, Congress 
will find it hard to delay much longer on the question of man- 
power for the Services; the Air Force will probably have little 
difficulty in securing the necessary recruits, but the forces as a 
whole need about 700,000 men. Both Houses, after several post- 
ponements, are expected to debate the recommendations of their 
Armed Services Committees shortly ; these recommendations dre 
very similar as regards selective service. Both provide for the 
drafting, that is, conscription, of men between 19 and 26 years 
of age for two years of active service, followed by some 
form of service in the reserve; veterans of World War II are 
exempt if they served for more than twelve months or were 
wounded, and students, essential workers and men with ‘depen- 
dants are eligible for deferment. These Bills are regarded as a 
satisfactory way of meeting the immediate requirements of” the 
Service Departments, but universal military training for all yours 
men is still considered the only means by which an efficient’! 
term reserve can be built up. 

The Senate Armed Services Committee has included in its 
selective service Bill a provision by which 161,000 18-year-olds 
would be called up each year for one year only, followed by four 
years in the reserves. This attempt to get started on UMT is 
acceptable to Mr Truman. The trainees would serve with the 
ordinary selective service men, but would not be liable for over- 
seas duty. Not only would this ‘mean administrative difficulties, 
but it is a departure from the basic idea of UMT, in -which- the 
trainees are supposed. to be under civilian control. Further, the 
compromise would lead to charges of unfairness, since under it 
only about one in four boys would be called up at the age of 18 
eee res terme nate ee years’ 
service; There is a definite danger that, if the Senate passes this 
compromise Bill, both selective service and UMT may be lost 
im the bitter fight which seems sure to develop, since the 

leaders in the House «apparently are determined to 
resist any linking of the two measufes or even any consideration 
by the as a whole of the UMT Bill which was passed iby 
its Armed Services Committee last year. . 

Complications have also ansen in connection with the simplé 
selective.service, measure, It has been held up in the. House 
by the Rules Commitice, whose chairman, Representative Allen, 
has proposed an alternative bonus plan to encourage voluntary 
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enlistments ; the attractions of this tea for AO ge of his coj- 
pert will ngt “be Jessened by. the fact Truman has 
Bt » In the! Senate the ete Democrats are 
g. 10 delaying: tactics, even going to the extent of 

a filibuster, unless the question of race segregation in the Armed 
Forces is in a manner satisfactory to them. are 
ee an amendment allowing enlsted men to demand that 
to units composed entirely of their own race, 

wh wi directly contrary to the President’s recent direc. 
that ination in the Services be eliminated as quickly 


as possible. 
+. + * 


Congress and the President 


_., Under Mr Roosevelt, Congress, was reschifully conscious of 
being treated as a mere “rubber-stamp.” Mr Rocce was 

accused of dictatorial designs, and of usurping | the authority 
of be Legislature. Today the shoe is on the other foot. 
Mr Truman is fighting off Congressional invasion of the Presi- 
dent’s prerogatives, The frontiers between President and Con- 
gress have always been somewhat fluid, and today the tide of 
executive authority is receding from the high water-mark 
reached during the war. ‘The emergency war powers granted 
the President have expired, The President's hen sean 
in manipulating appropriations is being reduced. Congress is 
reasserting itself and carving out new responsibilities, particularly 
in foreign affairs. 

In many instances, such as the Marshall plan, Congressional 
initiative is welcome and essential. But the immediate challenge 
to the President concerns the loyalty and fitness of Government 
employees, a field in which Congressional interest has too often 
confined itself to hounding out of Government service men it 
feared or disliked. Mr Truman has just vetoed a Bill which would 
have authorised the Senate members of the Atomic Energy Com- 
mittee to require the Federal Bureau of Investigation to submit, 
to the Committee, reports on candidates for the Atomic Energy 
Commission, The veto was upheld by the narrow margin of four 
votes. ._Mr Truman based his veto in part upon the necessarily 
confidential nature of loyalty investigations and partly on the fact 
that the FBI, an executive agency, should be kept responsible 
only to the President. Any attempt to make it serve the Senate 
would, -in his view, threaten that. separation of powers which is 
the theoretical basis of American government. 

Ms Truman’s determination to be master in his own house 
may have sprung to some extent from the suspicion that the Bill 
was part of the general attack upon Mr Lilienthal, the head of 
the Atomic Energy Commission. Mr Truman recently requested 
that the Senate confirm Mr Lilienthal for a new five-year term. 
But Mr Lilienthal is so unpopular with certain Senators that the 
most the Committee can be induced to offer is a two-year exten- 
sion of his term, and that only -because it recognises the danger 
of appearing to play party politics with the atom. Even this 
concession may fail to be approved by the Senate. 

In Condon case (discussed in The Economist of March 20, 
1948) the House has offered an even sharper 
President’s control over his official family. . After threats of 
impeachment and. refusal of funds had failed to persuade 
Mr Harriman to give the Committee on Un-American Activities 
a copy of the FBI report on Di Condon, the House passed a Bill 
ordering Cabinet. officers (though. not the President for whom 
they act) to supply Congress with any information requested, on 
pain of fine and imprisonment. Such a. Bill, would almosi cer- 
tainly be. judged. unconstitutional bythe courts, even.were it 0 
pass the Senate and. sufficient support be mustered to override 2 
veto. -But, for.safety’s sake, Mr Truman himself nae taken charge 
of the Condon report, ... 


Shorter Boece 2 lone 
Congress has extended the lending. powers of the Reconstruc- 


tion Finance. for 
ing power from billion 
billion. The RFCs. recline aeacrt  eneretpadernm tion 
fount eee vedericebebres unamemnscingy ees hcl Gein tomas onde 
ee eect lent oer ane, va 
* or ; 
The Department of Agriculture forecasts, from conditions on 
May Ist, that. this year’s winter wheat crop will be 845 callin 
This is a, litle Jess. than the previous, ’s forecast 
and 21 per cent. less than last year’s record crop,, but it, is 23 per 
cent above. the 1937-46 average. Winter wheat makes up. about 
three-quarters ofa the nation’s.total wheat. supply. |. by 
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THE WORLD OVERSEAS 





Russian Gold 


(By a Correspondent) 


ew the most important assets of Russian economy and 
power at the’ present are very large holdings of gold. 
No exact figures of holding or production are available, for the 
industry is one of Russia’s state secrets and is concealed by a 
curtain of more than ferrous texture. Enough information, how- 
ever, has reached the West to leave no doubt that the Russian 
production of gold has increased enormously during the last 
eighteen years. On the basis of the evidence which exists it has 
been estinvated that the Russian output has been multiplied be- 
tween four and six times since 1930 and is now nearly half of 
the total gold production of the world. Reports and coniments 
on the size of Russia’s holdings of gold have been frequent in 
the American press, though the subject seems to ‘have attracted 
little notice in this country. 

The increase in Russian gold production has been due almost 
entirely to the exploitation of very rich goldfields in the basin of 
the Kolyma river above or close’to the Arcti¢ Circle in north= 
eastern Siberia. It so happens that great resources of the metal 
which the convention of ‘mankind has decreed to be “ precious ” 
are located in what is perhaps the most inhospitable area of the 
earth’s surface. The region of the Kolyma and thé neighbouring 
river Yana holds the distinction of the world’s record for winter 
cold ; temperatures as low as 94 degrees below zero Fahrenheit 
have been recorded there. “The subsoil of the ‘whole fegion ‘is 
“permafrost” or “geological ice”; only a‘ thin upper crust is 
thawed out during the brief summer. The rivers are ice-bound 
for eight to nine months of the year. ‘The country is broken up 
by mountain ranges ; elsewhere the landscape consists of vast 
expanses of swamp, dwarf forest—large trees cannot grow because 
of the subsoil ice—and moss “ tundra.” 

The native inhabitants of this bleak land consist of a few 
thousand members of primitive tribes who traditionally subsist 
by hunting, fishing and reindeer-keeping. Up to a little over 
20 years ago there were no Russians there except a handful of 
traders and officials ; according to the Soviet census of 1926-27 
the population of the whole Kolyma region was only 7,580. No 
official figures have been published since, but from what is known 
of the number and scale of the goldfields and ancillary enterprises 
it can be estimated that the population is now somewhere round 
the half million mark. In 1940 there were 66 goldfields grouped 
under seven administrative agencies, each field employing some 
thousands of workers; the number of fields is believed now to 
have been incréased by the working of newly discovered deposits 
east of the Kolyma along the coast of the Arctic Ocean. 


End of the Private Prospectors 


This rapid development of the Kolyma region has been one 
of the seal reptichte puicelids of internal colonisation in the 
Soviet Union during recentyears. It is worthy of study as an 
economic phenomenon in comparison with orber historic regional 
developments consequent on the discovery of gold, as in the 
Transvaal, California and Alaska, Normally such a development 
has gone through two stages: the first—the “ gold rush ”. period 
—of extraction of alluvial an, Sica ps Bld ek ae 
Ptospectors. with little: or. no. capi second, ef regul: 

mining operations by ies with large capital, Curiously 
enough, Rolymme in the early days, even under the Soviet regime, 
followed the individualistic .gold rush precedents. Commercial 


Economic Policy.” was. still in force, private pre 
encouraged to go and make what they could, provided they sold 
their gold at a fixed price to a state trust, the Soyuz-Zoloto. This 


the Soyuz-Zoloto, had found it more profitable to. sell it in 
exchange for consumer’s goods to Japanese fishing boats calling 
on uninhabited stretches of the Okhotsk Sea coast. Thirdly, the 
Government wanted to have more gold and to have it quickly, 
but as long as the country remained a foadless and almost 
upianeite” wilderness, no rapid expansion of the industry was 
possible. ; : 

Kolyma, gold, however, was only one of many planned projects 
which, in the absence of foreign loans, had to be financed. out of 
capital accumulation. from the current national income. Very 
little -capital could be spared for this development. Nor indeed 
was. the labour available anywhere in the vicinity of Kolyma and 
in order to attract free labour from a distance to what was 
notoriously one of the worst. “badlands” in Sibetia it. was 
necessary. to offer attractions of high wages and good living con- 
ditions.. Even so, it. would haye been virtually impossible. to get 
free. labour owing to. the great demand for it in more favoured 
areas of the Union. In any case the Government was not prepared 





to pay for the cost of free labour in Kolyma. But happily it was 
not dependent on free Jabour art all. 

The task was entrusted to the police organisation of the GPU 
(subsequently ‘transformed into the NK VD and now the MVD), 
to be carried out, among many other enterprises, by means. of 
“corrective labour camps.” A special department was set up 
within the GPU under the name of Dalstroy and was given 
supreme authority—superseding all local branches of the civil 
administration—over most of north-eastern Siberia. ~The 
administrative boundaries of Dalstroy appear to have varied at 
different times ; its present area is rather more than ten times that 
of Great Britain. The Kolyma ‘basin is only one part of its 
territory, but the Kolyma gold mining is its mos* important 
economic enterprise. The head of Dalstroy enjoys viceregal powers 
and is responsible only to the MVD ; he is in contro} of some tens 
of thousands of free men—free, that is, by Soviet standards—and 
of some hundreds of thousands of convict prisoners’ who provide 


the labour force of the colony? “The economic organisation is 


directed by. the department ofthe MVD known as 
(“Chief Admifiistration ‘of Corrective Labour Camps, Prisons 
and Special Settlements”). /° 6 isd ; 
As there was no overland communication with Kolyma by 
road or rail, convict labour was transported: by rail to Vladi- 
vostok and shipped thence to a bay on the northern coast of the 
Okhotsk Sea, where they were to build a port—now the town of 
Magadan, the “capital” of Dalstroy—and construct motor roads 
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to the goldfields, 
the holds of the ships set aside for the service cages were con- 


The “ middle passage” was well organised ; in 
structed in which prisoners wer 

of 6,000 to 9,000. The oe Vv 
eight or nine days, and each of several ships could make more 
than a dozen voyages during the summer months.when.the.sea 
was free from ice floes. This has gone on every, year except 
during the war, and the population of. Kolyma ,has. thus aan 
rapidly built up. Attempts have also been made t@canyey la 


to the port of Ambarchik on. the -Arctic Ocean coast, but this 
route has disadvantages ; in 1933 the ship, Dzkuma, sailing from 
Vladivostok with a full cargo of several thousand prisoners, ‘was 
caught in the Arctic ice and finally reached Ambarchik in the 
summer of the next year without a single convict ; as there was 
barely enough food to keep the crew alive, the human freight had 
had to be disposed of. 


Once landed, the convict slaves were put to work on construc- 
tion projects ; they slept in the open on the bare ground until they 
had made huts for themselves in their spare time. . The road from 
Magadan to Scimehan, the ‘centre of the goldfields, was a major 
undertaking ; it had to be ones for 400 miles across mountains 
and throu swamps, and it took five years to complete. With 
the opening of this and other lines of communication it 
possible to.employ many more. workers on the goldfields ; at the 
same time fisheries, lumbering and even coal-mining were 
developed in order to give the “Tontuasaes maximum self-sufficiency 
for food supplies ‘and materials. . Agriculrure is generally impos- 
sible because of the subsoil ice; but by a special technique crops 
are now raised in One of two "localities. Some of the develop- 
ment which has been going on in’ Dalstroy may have a strategic 
as well as an economic motive, for north-eastern Siberia is the 
paft of the Soviet Union which approaches nearest ‘to territory 
ofthe United States, and since the construction of the Alaska 
Highway during the war American power has existed, not only 
in name, but in reality to the east. of the Bering Sea. 


Ingenious Differential Rations 


The convict slaves, who form well over 90 per cent of the 
population of Dalstroy, work under the control of armed guards 
and specially. trained dogs and under. the pressure of an_ingeni- 
ously devised system of economic incentives, Norms of work are 
fixed and the prisoner’s rations are proportionate to the percentage 
of the norm he achieves each day. Refusal to work is punished 
by death ; work ess than go"per cent of the norm js counted as 
refusal and earns the samie “penalty.’ Above the 30 per.cent mark 
there are four grades of rations for ordinary workers and a special 
ration for “ shirkers ”,; the shirkers’ ration and the lowest of the 
regular rations are quite insufficient to. maintain life if continued 
for any length of time, and only the best and hardest. work earns 
anything like adequate nourishment. All those who.wish to 
remain alive, therefore, muse to reach the higher ration grades ; 
those who fail over a period of days or vase rapidly weaken 
and die or are finished of 7 the guards. At the upper end of 
the scale a few prisoners atta posts on the, supervisory staffs and 
live comparatively well, owing P enett ‘elevation either to_ special 
technical qualifications or to. services in the system of espionage 
which the MVD Acad nm iss own prisons and camps. 


Escape frompthe slave camps is. virtually impossible, not so 
much ‘because. of the guards ds, because. of the. dogs, Apart 
from attempts: to estape,. discipline .is,-very. harsh, as it. has. to. be 
when the, conditions of life.are. insany case. so highly punitive ; 
inasbae ination. is requited auth aes hor with an punishments 
often fatal to wicti t there is no merely wanton 
for the slaves have ‘brought to Kolyma to produce oe 
the Dalstroy. officials | }ealculate the point at which the cut- 
ting of labour.cost begins to yield diminishing returns through too 
high a mortality, of convicts. During. the war the flow of com- 
pulsory immigrants to Dalstroy ceased and was even Beer oes for 
numbers of able-bodied Soviet citizens were shipped back to 
Viadivostock to be enlisted de the Bae Assiyei and. nae Sen 
the captures. and, , Poland were relea 
the new Polish army formed © the. short-lived 


treaty of 1941. Production..was kept up, -however,, Lay 
machinery. 


imported from, the. _ States, and since, the, war 
slave. lebour. has again been, ite ane Ae ee 
fields have been opened a and output increased, It is.reported 


to. have risen from about,11 millien ounces in anda been 18 
million, last The siroy system. has 

suspesetul in Paaioning i of gold, 
second..in quantity only Ee et ce Septen-fon 
whatever, gold may. be, worth, im the.world of todays 0. 9 
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A aad ghee 


Perplexities of Cyprus 


Reber Medd cook 11 ST OE ous Sdebad ccpsesrompany 


POLITICALLY-MINDED Cypriots fall into four classes. On the Left 
is a vociferous all-or-nothing group which wants unfettered self. 
government. On the Right, a corresponding all-or-nothing 


~ school, led by\bishops and priests who would greatly like poli- 
to Kolyma by a roundabout sea route through the¢ g. as : 


tical power, wants a different all—enosis onympion with Greece, 
Centred somewhere between the two are some unvocal, un- 
emphatic but reflective Greeks who, while true Hellenes by church 
and sentiment, feel that Greece and Britain are allies, that now 
is not the moment to’raise issues confusing to either, and that as 
they have not piloted themselves for. oo had best try 
dual control before enibarking 6n '$0) fourth group, 
numbering 20 per cent of the islan oat and mer 
It prefers British rule’to rule by the ‘G * majority 

it fears that the latter would accord it a 


than algae 

and educational liberty. Are a band of th tes going 
to take a hand in shaping the new coasttition 

In theory, the answer to this question should & ban unqualified 

yes. The British draft proposal described in - Economist of 

May 15th was last, ocik accepted by the island’s Consultative 

Assembly by 11 votes to 7. But the composition | of the majority 


is such that the future course for the constitution’s backers is by 
no means plain sailing. 


The story behind their problem is as follows. When the 
Assembly was charged with recommending how the people 
should “ participate in their internal affairs,” it was intended to 
be 40 strong. It was to be nominated from all creeds and classes, 
In fact, it never numbered more than 18 members. The Church 
led the whole of the Right (which was in the doldrums because 
it had lost the municipal elections) into opposition to any body 
that was to discuss measures short of enosis, The eighteen 
members consisted, therefore, of eight Left-wing Greeks, of six 
Turks and of 4 government nominees—these last being one Turk, 
one Maronite and two non-party Greeks. A nineteenth member 
was appointed—an independent British chairman. He,is-Sir 
Edward Jackson, a man of experience in framing , the constitu- 
tions both of Malta and Ceylon—experience the value of -which 
is recognised by all his shrewder colleagues. The Left-wing 
Greek members, who want full self-government at once, for- 
warded to London a memorial which said so. Their document, 


needless to say,,met,.with the diveppyoyal. ofthe Turks. .. The 










absent Ryat disapproved of it. “Better the rule of Storrs 
and Palmer,” wrote; the..Church i ph weris in April, 
“ than ee conducted by Servas.and. Glerides.” The 
names cee i femes, locally. a eampete tek British 
ways. vas, or ‘of Limas is the able leader of. the 
island’s small ¢ 7 y,and was aeaiond, in 5 eae. Mr 
Clerides, Mayon of Nicos is a fellow travel ; ' 
Critics ‘of Bondi: ver ers. wits, | 
Plainly, no caer draft could plea ail 2 The 
British authorities’ was 408 ea yment .accept- 
able as a basis for discussion ible swathe of 
reasoning opinion. Its oeceh s ne a sce re of 22 elected 
members, of whom (enantio sg } communal re- 
presentation, and only four off ia me! 8 intention is that 





these last shal! sétve as a sound Ble to Governor 





as well @§ from governor to pedple: “Exctittive power is to lie 
with a Council of sprite four officials and four 
Councillors dtaw “the majority in the legislature. The 
introduction of question$’ df tdefence, externaf and the 
special interests of minorities “até, reserved to vernor ; to 
this“even the Left wing. to sere’ But they 
ate Governor reserve 


) bills through” The a Right 


d to a ae gives 
. clause that excuses * ‘the status of Cyprus 
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Good néws for smokéts of fine cigars i§ the introduction of 
Valenta Imported Jamaican cigars in new ‘ Handy, Fives’ 
pocket cartons... The’ experts’ first choice, of all Jamaican 


cigars, Valenta can now: be obtained. from your usual cigar 

Dp U N LO P ~ merchant in any ‘of three’ popes sizes and in two ‘attractive 

; ree packings — the handy, “Fives” pocket cartons as well, as Ef 

‘THE. WORLD S. ‘MASTER TYRE ' the popular cedar ‘boxes of 25. ‘Be sure to ask for Valenta i 
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(who had signed the memorial to London) surprisingly and 
courageously voted with the Turks, the Maronite and the moderate 
Greeks to form the majority. It would be difficult to proceed to 
fill.in the many blanks that have been left to local choice and 
judgment without the cooperation of either of the wings of 
political thought. Yet to abamdon the considerable body of 
middie opinion that would genuinely like’to give constitution- 
making a try is, after ‘the vofe, ufthinkable. Some of the Left 
wing leaders seem to have burnt their boats. There are chances 
that some of those on the Right (who in Cyprus as else- 
where, gained ground at the expense of unists in recent 
months) will not follow their aged Arcishop. down the blind 


alley of intransigence. 


. Adverse Balance of Payasints 


Some hestitations about taking over the reins of government are 
comprehensible. Assumption of responsibilities i in the summer of 
1948 is no light matter. The Eastern Medi 
disturbances. that are likely to handicap trade. and tourist traffic. 
The island has just come through a boom, period 
profits and. there are ‘signs that it must 
trade figures for the last three full years are as follows : — 









mports Exports Balance 
1948... acess ce 3, Se 2.9 —-18 
1946 “SG... scnaciamiea ee 75 3.8 —3.7 
1947 viene 12.3 4.6 -7.6 


In the first two a the ‘weaeahe unbalance was wholly offset by 
invisible experts. In 1946, these aes in £4,396,000, of which, 
perhaps, one-sixth was contfibuted by some 13,000 bona fide 
tourists and the rest. by military expenditure and sums spent in 
corinection ‘with’ the «camps of Jewish illegal perents to 
Palestine. In 1947, the unbalance was not nearly met from 
these sources. Bank returns and other indications suggest that 
the general position is still sound thanks to the accumulation of 
war savings and to the investment at home by Cypriots abroad of 
wartime profits made in Alexandria, West Africa and elsewhere. 
But it is now clear that British military expenditure is not going 
to continue on any large scale and that imports must drop in 
1948. Prices and particularly labour costs are high. (The 44-hour 
week does not cure the one-time all day worker of his habit of 
pausing for thought and chat; anda system of payment by results 
has become imperative.) The value of the £10 million originally 
allocated under the British to year Development and Welfare plan 
has, as a result, fallen by, at Jeast one-third. Nevertheless, long 
term prospects areenot unpromising. “The colony’s economy is 
very broadly based ; the development moneys now being spent 
upon small-scale but ubiquitous irrigation schemes are searing to 
show results ; health is good ; D.D.T. has finished malaria ; the 
four years of the war have wiped out peasant indebtedness ; and 
small holders now find it worth while to improve their land. 
Young trees, therefore, now dot the once barren central plain and 
terraced vineyards are making imroads into the hills. But unless 
oil is discovered (prospecting is in progress) no spectacular advance 
in wealth can be expect Le that can be said is that, measuring 
the island by pie age s, which are low, it is prosperous 
and comfortable. =. 

It will be a grave Ridipritiranene to all devotees of political 
development in the colofies if. both Cypriot Left and Cypriot 
Right shelter behind extremist Ss im order to conceal their 
fear of tering the downs as Well as the ups of democracy 
Yet that ‘ein the light.of their past protestations and the island’ s 
present Cosco the erenion that they will create if they 
refuse to give het system at “What we want,” proclaimed 
Mr Servas in tion similar to that in Malta.” 
Is it because” his his. political opponents are temporarily in the 
ascendant that he now anxious to take no more risk ? 


Surer Shields in Malaya 


[FROM A CORRESPONDENT IN SINGAPORE] 


Gri Sel pas ates ead aeaglh hcl oe Rc co ene 
up a post of supreme importance. He tost.no: time. in holding a 
press conference and in explaining his new duties. Visual acuity 
1s an occupational disease of Governors, but even when due dis- 
count is made fér Se ee een 
endorse his attitude. The ordi citizen, es of Sah ast 
in the once fertile and richly p: ae conattins 

Asia harassed by. ptivate stress and political storm, 

idea of stability and security. A peice will dave te be peat oe 


dh BESS" ce ages, Sncapee 
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On his appropriately timed arrival, the eve of Whitsuntide; Mr 
MacDonald has shouldered the responsibility of a trinity. He is 
Governor-General of Malaya, and hence responsibie to Mr Creech 
Jones for the general supervision and co-ordination of policies in 
the Federation of Malaya, Singapore, Sarawak, Brunei and North 
Borneo. As Special Commissioner for South East Asia he has to 
do everything possible to further and co-ordinate the economic 
development of neighbouring countries. For this he is respon- 
sible to Mr Bevin. Also, as Special Commissioner, he is chairman 
of the Defence Co-ordination Committee in the Far East, and is 
thus responsible to Mp wA,;W,Alexander. Mr seeBonald’s local 
reputation is that_.of .a.sincere,. sensible and _likeab 

combines knowledg © and experience: th a flexability 
and a ane to “edept Intneclt changing, si 
prestige is great, anidmhis courage in, 
is even greater. : a 

Improved Defence Seaanl 

The duties previously 


by Mr | 
Governor-General are aa simple,. but! even’ so his 
great abilities will be taxed in driving a team in which the ultra- 


ities for 
are the outcome of the fall of e. ‘The Percival Reson 
on that ill-arranged-and ill-starred’ campaign from December, 
1941, ull February, 1942, revealed. many weaknesses—lack of 
organic union among: the civil, military, maval, and air services ; 
abeunce of a feetaetble watlerity : dependence on a too distant 
War Office for many decisions which should have been taken 
immediately on the spot. The focal point of Singapore makes 
it a convenient centre round which to group.the armed services 
headquarters, which can now jointly and severally plan in detail 







against any future aggression. Local airports are being enlarged, 
and the Imperial Government will contribute to the cost. A 
Malayan navy is being . Volunteer r ts will be 
restarted when it is more clear — soldiers can play 





tion i By Le d 
organisa up. rd Kille: 
wh ba} just de age the position of Special 

for South East Asia. Lord Killearn had various diplomatic tasks: 
he was adviser to the British Government on general international 
questions touching foreign affairs in South East Asia; he made 
useful contributions in the Netherlands East Indies negotiations ; 
and he had in addition economic responsibilities in connection 
with food, particularly in the prod import, and Sete; 
tion of rice. Inducing’ Malayan, C ‘and and Foreign Go vern- 
ments to ab ner a Goeaad. ee Gn eae et ae oe 
administrative abilities which Mr MacDonald has shown he 
possesses. The fusion of duties must be attended by some tem- 
porary snarls ; but Malaya is quite prepared to exercise patience, 
because it sees in the new arrangement a business-like fecogni- 
tion of its importance as a factor for stability and security, while 
the rest of South East Asia is adjusting and adapting itself to 


the atomic age. 


ction 


soap manufacture is peulieane a useful output ; the Keapplk 
in is off to a good start; on May roth the ngapore 
Harbour Beard accomplished its ; biahens Guchares per day, 
11,000 tons, and three sawmills, have reopened. t handling 


charges «are still high, andy’ eects international trade 
services ‘Must be ned. a long time the labour 


exchange was almost»émpty of Gaeaue It _ now a 
artisans and 2,500 unskilled non its books. ny emp pes 
have stated that they can’ one replace dissatisfied expo exponents of 
the go-slow type of labour bymen who ,are to. give a 
mt day’s work for a day’s pay. lly thefe is also an 
improvement. The ‘are i battle in the fight 


against extortion. and crime because they can now obtain co-opera- 
tion rather than the scared abstention of the public. 

In addition to his threefold duties Mr MacDonald has 
many veces on oe ea side and a very limited 


income. houses, more schools, 
more hospi ee es machin: ast = en from the top 
of the priority list however ‘The Universities 
Commission’s report has co subbed Its recommendations 
are excellent, but giving them: eas Malaya’s University 
the most expensive in the world... Whether thie much over: 


income of Malaya can be further streached to establish. it. wittous 
ee detriment to other services is another :unsolved. problem. 


Mit Mactapeld anos realise that itis necessary to beep. waole of 
faith that ends must be related to means 
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A half-empty bottie 
in 1836... 


In the 1830’s Charles Askin, formerly a young 
Birmingham veterinary surgeon, devoted himself 
to finding a method of extracting pure nickel 
from the nickel-cobalt ores then available. 


His final experiment depended on the addition of 
a quantity of bleaching powder which it was 
expected would precipitate the cobalt hydroxide 
and leave only a nickel compound from which 
nickel could then be relatively easily obtained. 


Askin found he possessed only half the powder he 
calculated he would require, but he continued with 
his experiment, and succeeded by chance where 
an associate, using,ample powder, failed. Thus 
was a lucky stride made towards the Nickel Age. 
The spirit of enquiry and research typical of this 
pioneer still characterizes the Nickel Industry. 


THE MOND. NICKEL: COMPANY, La. 
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Pre-War quality 
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Time 
marches: on! 








We've all a job to do, a part 
to play 

To turn our economic night 
to day. 

That’s why I ask just now 
‘* Your patience please. 

My own part takes me 

mainly overseas.” 


JOHNNIE 
Et! WALKER 


“Red Label” 33/4 per bottle 
17/5 haif-bottie 


‘ptack abet” 35/4 perboue Born 1820~still going strong’ 
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WORLD 





Agreement 


‘HE agreement with Brazil which has emerged from more 
than three months of hard negotiation in Rio de Janciro 
falls into three distinct, though related, parts. First, it is a com- 
mercial agreement providing for a considerable expansion in 
the interchange of goods between Brazil and the sterling area. 
In this respect the agreement follows a pattern that has become 
all too familiar of late, in that it attempts to achieve rough 
equilibrium between two sides of a bilatefal acconnt: ” This 
bilateralism is, however, redeemed by the virtue of expan- 
sionism. It is expected that during 1948 the total exchange 
of goods will amount to £68.5 million, compared with totals 
of £12.8 million in 1938, and {20.7 million in 1939. The second 
part of the agreement refers. to the release of sterling balances 
and the use which Brazil will make of this free sterling. Thirdly, 
there are provisions for using the immobilised sterling balances 
for certain classes of capital transactions. 

The commercial side of the negotiations proceeded smoothly 
and itis not in this direction that one should look for 
causes of the inordinate length of the discussions and of the 
repeated last-minute hitches which postponed the final signa- 
ture long after the main-outlines of the agreement were confi- 
dently reported to have been settled. The commercial clauses 
of the agreement stipulate some of the commodities that are 
to enter into this considerably increased bilateral trade. The 
United Kingdom is committed. to make special efforts to 
supply 500,000 tons of coal, 300,000. tons of tinplate, 17,000 
tons of caustic soda, 20,000 tons of soda ash, 1,000 tons of tin, 
100,060 tons of cement and petroleum products to the value 
of £7,000,000, and the, Brazilians have promised to facilitate the 
maximum entry,.of-these and a wide range of other goods. 
Brazil, for its part, is expected to supply £1,000,000, of ‘meat, 
75,000 tons of rice, sugar valued at £1,000,000, coffee at 
£1,400,000, and oranges at £750,000. Cotton, hides and timber 
also figure in the list of proposed Brazilian exports. 

Payments for this trade,and other current transactions be- 
tween Brazil.and the sterling area .will continue, to be settled in 
sterling. That, im itself; is a satisfactory feature of the agree- 
ment, even though it denotes no more than a continuation of 
the existing payments machinery.. It is less satisfactory that, 
from the end ofthis month, Brazil will cease to be one of the 
~ members of the group of. countries within which sterling can be, 
and is, used automatically. i in settlement of trade which does not 
touch the sterling area at all, Brazil will still be allowed to use 
current sterling in order to make payments to other non-sterling 
countries but only if authorisation for each such transaction is 
given by the Treasury and. the ‘Bank of England. Brazil, in 
other words, has left the system of automatic transferability to 
enter that of administrative transferability. This is a retrograde 
development from the point,of view, of Pty continued use of 
sterling as an international currency. does not conform 
happily with the plea which the ceaen of the cate esas 
made last weekend fone NEA a world ‘curtency.’ “Brazil's 
departure from the transf account group of countries 
is all the more . significant because of the ioneer “Tole 
which Brazil played during the war in, using, s sterling for 
jc Oe trade Rie though that country has 


beat 
panied bi gear ae in its departure rom hen eaie 





with Brazil 


ferable account group. The position is now emerging in which 
the only non-sterling countries which will remain free to 
use sterling automatically in paying for their mutual current 
transactions will be those which are normally short of sterling 
and which, therefore, do not present the threat of offering ster- 
ling for convertibility into gold or dollars. Membership of the 
transferable account group, in other words, is becoming in- 
creasingly an emblem ‘of weakness and not of strength. 

In order to finance the small deficit which Brazil is expected 
to run this year with the sterling area, t Telease of accumulated 
sterling balances is being somewhat i ted. These balances 
now amount to about {£50 million. | Under the provisional 
agreement of May, 1947, Brazil was authorised to transfer a 
total of £6,000,000 from accumulated sterling balances to cur- 
rent account in four equal instalments. Under the mew agree- 
ment these releases have been increased to £10 , and the 
additional {4,000,000 may be freed before the | of 1949. 


Measured by the accumulated balances still held by Brazil, this | 


must be regarded as an extremely | s rate of release and 
it is possible to see in this particular feature of the agreement 
one of the points on which Britain had finally had to give way 
—perhaps as a counterpart to the withdrawal of Brazil’s auto- 
matic right to use sterling in settlement of its current operations 
with other members of the transferable account group of coun- 


tries. 
kao 


The agreement finally provides that Brazil’s accumulated 
sterling balances shall be available to finance the purchase of 
Brazil’s sterling loans and other British investments in Brazil. 
No details of this part of the agreement have yet Leen released. 
It is understood, however, that the agreement does not anti- 
cipate any specific measure of repatriation. That is to be left 
to individual negotiations with each of the companies concerned 
and to the initiative of the Brazilian Government in deciding 
whether or not to repay its sterling debt. The agreement pro- 
vides that between now and April, 1951, the accumulated ster- 
ling balances will be available to’ finance four categories of 
capital transactions. The first is the repayment Of Brazilian 
sterling debt. Even at today“s prices, depreciated by the agreed 
default under the 1943 scheme, these Brazilian’ Government 
loans alone have a market valuation of £664 million. The second 
category of capital transactions envisaged in the agreement is the 
purchase or taking over of such British owned railways and public 
utilities.as Brazil may wish to acquire. Though details of such 
transactions are not specified in the full agreement, it would be 
more than strange if the scope of possible repatriation schemes 
had not been discussed during the course of the recent negotia- 
tions and definéd in broad terms. ‘The reports that 
emanated from Rio de Janeiro during the negotiations: made 
repeated reference to the San Paulo Railway for which a price 
in the region of £10 million has been mentioned. The other 
utilities to which confident reference has been made are Manaos 
Trams, Cefea Trains, Para ‘Eléctric,’ Great Western ‘of Brazil 
Railway, and State of Bahia South Western’ Railway. Share- 
holders in’ these™t ‘and’ the’ tatket“in “the securities 

“would be well advised not to pin much faith to the 


valnation figures that have “been” canvassed,-and “to” await the 
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detailed negotiations that should get ‘under ‘way’ before long. 

The accumulated balances will also be available to pay certain 
daims against Brazil. For the most part these are claims: of 
old standing—some are 16 Yeats old+-Reld\by British companies 
whose property has been expropfiated or injuréd. The total 
amount involved is small’ Finally, the Brazilian Government 
will have the right,to finance the building or purchase of a new 
embassy in London out of accumulated balances. 

The outstanding amount of these balances will earn interest 
at the rate of 3 per cent per annum while theyiremain on deposit 
with the Bank of England. They will be covered against the 
risk of devaluation. by a revaluation clause which will operate 
in, the event of a depreciation of sterling in terms of gold. 
Current, accruals. of sterling by Brazil will carry the same 
exchange guarantee, 


Finance Bill 


A‘. HOUGH Sir Stafford Cripps introduced his first budget _ 


on April 6th—the first day of the income tax year—he 
has wisely left more time for consideration of the Finance Bill, 
which only now is about to enter its Committee stage. The Bill 
makes important changes in the treatment of expenses allow- 
ances for income tax purposes, and it sets out in definitive but 
not always comprehensible terms the new law on the “ Special 
Contribution.” The Economist’s view on these two matters 
has already been stated. Reform of the widespread abuse of 
expenses allowances is salutary and overdue ; but the special 
contribution is open to serious objection in principle, even on 
the hopeful assumption that it remains in fact a “ once-for-all ” 
levy. That said, what follows in this article is a commentary 
on the practical means which the Finance Bill proposes to deal 
with each of them. 

In his budget speech, the Chancellor referred to “the ex- 
travagant way in which in recent years companies have made 
expenses allowances to their directors and senior officials,” and 
he added ; 


It is perfectly legitimate, of course, to deduct, by way of 
expenses, a reasonable expenditure upon necessary entertain- 
ment ; but the right has been noticeably abused by extension 
to cover the ordinary living expenses of many persons who are 
tither directots or employees of the companies. This must be 
brought to an end. 


Part IV of the Bill requires all employees who enjoy gross emolu- 
ments, including expenses allowances, of £2,000 a year or more, 
and all directors irrespective. of their emoluments, to include 
all payments made to them for expenses in their return of 
income for income tax purposes, and then specifically to Claim 
against these aggregate receipts any deduction for expenses 
which may be due under Rule g, relating,to, Schedule E. This 
Rule has governed the treatment of expemses since 1918; it 
Permits the deduction only of those expenses.“ wholly, exclu- 
Sively, and necessarily” incurred, in the performanee of the 
duties of an office or employment. A review of the case law on 
Rule 9 shows that it has always been strictly applied by the 
Courts ; nothing has been done to divert the onus of proof from 
the taxpayer or to prejudice-the Revenue’s power to disallow 
expenditure which does not fall within the rigorous limits of the 
Rule. But: undoubtedly many cases have been allowed to go 
by default, owing to pressure of work in the Revenue and to 
their readiness, to accept, as ,a, matter. of mere: con- 
venience, a fixed sum, or, a given proportion, as Cx- 
Penses.” In the past, the Revenue has. had power to call for a 
justification’ of sums paid as expenses ;'in future, employees 


receiving .more..than £2,000. .a...year..or...directors will. have... 


_ ployee (though not for a 
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The financial clauses of the agreemient are no worse than had 
been expected and ‘a good deal ‘better, from ‘the ‘British’ point 
of view, than the Brazilians wished to’ make ‘them. “The sacri- 
fice of British’ investnientts against tHe abnotmial balances accu- 
thulated by“Brazil 4s @ result of the war was an issue that had 
been virtually decided long ago—when’ precedents for similar 
operations-with other countries were created. On a realistic 
appreciation of the position, no tears need be shed over the 
sale of utilities—the worst, because the most vulnerable, invest- 
ment which it’ is; opén ‘for foreigners to hold in almost any 
country. But itis none’the less galling to reflect that Brazil, 
which has defaulted no less than six times on its external debt 
during the past quarter of a century, should find ‘it possible by 
the accident of ‘war to wipe out a considerable ‘part of what is 
left of ‘the decimated British investments in that country.” 


° 


Commentary | 


specifically to claim for all justifiable expenses which are in- 
cluded ‘in their total emoluments, and‘are so rettrned “by ‘their 
employers to the tax authorities. 

Thus Part IV of the Bill changes the practice, rather than the’ 
state of the law. In detail, it is comprehensively drafted. It 
purports to refer to the payment of expenses by “ a body cor- 
porate,” but it is clear from later’ clauses that unincorporated 
societies and partnerships are aliké included. As the Financial 
Secretary ‘observed on the Second Reading, “the legislation is 
directed against the industrial and’ commercial world.” ~ One 
immediate question then arises: what is the’ position of members 
of nationalised boards? These are without question bodies 
corporate. They are also of a commercial character—indeed 
that phrase was used in the description of a list of members and 
their salaries and allowances which was furnished by the Prime 
Minister last February. It has never been expressly stated that 
such allowances are tax free; and the presumption, ‘in ‘the 
absence of any statement to the contrary, is that members of 
public boards who receive such allowances ‘will have to justify 
them under Rule 9, or pay tax on them. It is true that Rule 9 
did not contemplate the provision of global allowances, such as 
have been made to the National Coal Board, the British Elec- 
tricity Authority and the British Transport Commission 
(among others) for allocation among the members. Eighteen 
months ago, Mr Shinwell stated that he had “with the approval 
of the ‘Treasury ” determined that initially a global sum of 
£10,000 a year would be provided for experises ‘for members 
of the Coal Board ; but presumably he was referring to Treasury 
approval under the Coal Industry Nationalisation Act, and not 
to Treasury approval under Rule 10 applicable to Schédule E. 
Rule ro enables theTreasury, as*an administrative act, to” fix 
a sum. representing. “a fair equivalent of the.average annual 
amount laid out” for expenses by persons whose emcluments 


' are payable out of the public;revenue., The {£100 allowed to 


members of Parliament for expenses is ani example of a°Rule 10 
decision, though incidentally it appears that no civil servant 
receives any similar benefit for expenses, To bring the members 
of public ‘boards within the benéfit of Rulé 10, it would be 
necessary to show that their emoluments are payable out of the 
public revenue, which is not the case. 

The position of members of public. boards under Part IV of 


the Bill evidently needs more clarification than it has yet received 
from the Government. With this main reservation, the clauses’ 
_ relating to expenses are clear and precise in their effect. All 
_ perquisites or money’s worth are to be included-as gross emolu-— 
_ ments, except for living accommodation provided for’an em-" 
director) in accordance with a trade’ 
iled for at least twenty years,’ 
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Or where residence is necessary. The director will not have to 
account to the tax authorities for his meals, provided that meals 
are provided generally for the staff and. are taken.in a of 
the business premises. But he will be accountable any 
assets which may be transferred to him by his employer, or, for 
the Schedule A assessment of a house provided for him by the 
company—the latter is almost a concession, for Schedule A 
values are usually well below economic rents. These various 
provisions would involve much detailed accounting by a com- 
pany, which in future will formally be required to make returns 
for the smallest items of expenses paid to senior employees and 
directors—and, it would seem, to deduct PAYE from them. 
Much of this work, however, should be avoided by the operation 
of Clause 41, which provides that if a company. satisfies the 
Revenue that no additional tax would be payable on payments 
or services provided to employees or directors, then they may 
be excluded from the operation of Part IV of the Act. This 
administrative discretion, sensibly administered, should avoid 
much investigation of petty expenses, without reopening the 
door to evasion. 

If the clauses relating to expense allowances are relatively 
straightforward, the same claim can hardly be made for Part V 
which deals with the special contribution. This will long 
provide a happy hunting ground for the lawyers. The levy 
purports to be a levy on capital, measured by reference 
to “investment income,” as defined in Clause 48. But ex- 
amination of the first Clause shows that the levy, in certain not 
unusual circumstances, can in effect be a tax on earned income. 
A man who had {£2,000 of investment income in 1947-48 and 
earned nothing pays no levy and no surtax. If he worked and 
earned {800 (or less) he will pay in taxes on that {£800 all 
that he earned. - Income tax will absorb £288 ; surtax £87 10s.; 
and the levy will amount to £425, Thus the total taxation 
attracted by an earned income of £800 would amount to 
£800 10s. A similar penalty would apply to a man with an 
investment income of £2,000 and a modest pension, for while 
pensions are not “ investment income” for the purpose of the 
leyy, they are included in total income, by which the levy is in 
part determined, Unless some change is made in the marginal 
reliefs to such persons, they will be unfairly prejudiced, and 
naturally inclined not to supplement their investment income 
by working in future. 

One of the most severely criticised points in this part of 
the Bill relates to private companies, whose members happen 
to have taken their income from the business in the form of 
dividends rather than as salaries. Assume that five men are 
in partnership, and made £100,000 profit in. 1947-48. No 
leyy will be payable on this sum. But if they had formed 
themselves into a company and took the whole of the profit 
as dividends.on their shares, they would, as Clause 48 now 
stands, be liable together for a total levy of £45,625. Such a 
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business might have quite modest assets, and its profits might 
depend very largely on the skill and energy of its members. 
a for. example, is the position of corporate members of the 

Stock Exchange.’ ently, some amendment is required to 
deal fairly with the incidence of the levy oa, income, seceived 
by way of dividends on shares of director-controlled companies, 


Clauses 48 to 51 define the meaning of “ investment income.” 
Annuities and annual payments come within the definition, but’ 
Government annuities and annuities payable by insurance com- 
panies are not to be treated a#investment income. The point’ 
of this differentiation between such annuities. and other 
forms is not quite clear. An annuity purchased for proper 
consideration is surely entitled to rank equally with another of 
the same class. Clause 51 deals with periodical payments, like’ 
payments of alimony or payments under covenants. It cannot 
be said that this clause is clear beyond doubt, but it appears 
to imply that such payments may not be deducted in computing 
the investment income of the payer, and that the corresponding 
receipts of the person to whom they are paid are not to be 
treated aS investment income of the payee. But there is room 
for doubt on this point, and the clause should be made clear, 
beyond question. 

As the Chancellor recognised in his budget speech, tras 


present a number of problems in assessing and collecting 


the levy. The burden of Clause 55 is to make arrangements, 
under certain conditions, for payment of the contribution from 
the capital fund of the trust. If the life tenant works and 
enjoys an earned income, it may raise his total income and set. 
up a liability for the special contribution. In that case, the, 
levy will be payable out of the trust funds, and the prospects 
of the remainder-men will thereby be worsened. For example, 
a man receives {2,000 from a trust ; if he has no other income, 
no levy is payable. But if he earns £1,000 in addition, the 
trust will be liable to find £425 in respect of his amount of 
levy. Similar anomalies may arise where the trustees have 
discretion to distribute the income from the trust. These are 
only a few of the simpler anomalies which arise, as the Bill 
stands, in the case of trusts. Since trusts fank as “ indirect 
contributors,” they hava “plain “interest in ensuring that the 
assessment of the levy i§ correct ; yet their rights of appeal are 
materially limited. T may not dearn their liability until 
the assessment is final, and it is ‘not clear whether they would 
then have any right of appeal. penal provisions of this 
clayse require careful scrutiny,.in. Committee ; if trusts are 
to be called on to meet alevy which is assessed by reference to 
the total income of life tenants, they should not be liable until 
they have had notice of assessment and the opportunity of 
entering an appeal. Clearly, so many ‘special cases are likely 
to arise under the particular provisions of individual trusts that 
this amendment should be accepted as a matter of plain equity. 
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The trade figures for April have come as a rude shock to 
those who had hoped, from experience of the early months of 
the year, that solid progress was at last being made towards clos- 
ing.the menacing gap in Britain’s balance of payments, Imports 
in April, valued on the usual cif basis, rose by £8,000,000 to 
{186 million, surpassing by several mil the highest total ever 

jously recorded (in January, 1920): Despite the moderate 
further expansion of exports, the visible deficit rose by £3,400,000 
10:£54-4 million, the worst figure since last September. Imports 
for the first four months of this year, at £186 million, have 
surpassed by fully £39 million, or 27 per cent, the figure for the 
similar period of 1947, and the visible deficit has widened ‘from! 
{£154 million to £174 million, despite an expansion of total exports 
by £143 million, or 40 per cent. 

These figures show plainly enough that the programme set 
forth in the “ Economic Survey” for reduction of the total deficit 
in 1948 will not be achieved, as the press last week was not slow 
to point out. In trying to compare the programme with the 
wend shown by these figures, some commentators forgot, how- 
ever, that the “ Economic Survey” valued imports fob, whereas 
the Trade Returns show them cif; they thus made a poor per- 
formance look even worse. This was too much for the Treasury, 
which is plainly becoming increasingly sensitive to criticistn. 
The Economic Information Unit promptly issued a list of 
explanations and excuses. It pointed out,:among other things, 
that at least Io per cent ought to be deducted from cif imports 
to adjust them to the basis assumed in the “ Economic Survey.” 
But, even on this basis, the record of the past four months is 
depressing. With imports valued fob, the visible deficit in April 
was £36 million, compared with £33 million im Marchand 
{16 million in February. Even if the deficit in the next two 
months were to fall to the average monthly rate assumed in .the 
“Economic Survey”—which is inconceivable—the _half-year’s 
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J Be PR SY . . ba ith if 4 £433 the ‘ed ee, 
deficit’ would ‘be £136 ‘million, ‘or £50" million worse than the 
official forecast. The: Treasury’s apologia says that:imports were 
below expectations in January and February and abnormally high 
in the following two months. -Yet the adverse balance in the 


first two months was much, above the average rate assumed in 
the estimates, ‘and it is already clear that imports for the first 


Britain's VISIBLE BALANCE OF TRADE 
Monthly Avérages / million 





















Area 
2nd Otr.,\3rd te din orr.| Ist Otr., 
1947 1947 1947 18 
United States of America .,.......s+-+- 21-6} —17-3 | —12-2 
Canada and Newfoundland ............+ —18-9 | —14-8 | —13-8 
Argentine’ Republie’.. . 20) ccs. 8 2) — Tp 76 


Rest of Western Hemisphere (other than 
Sterling Area. countries, ‘bot ‘including. 


Japan and Phil OB). Ves eET. Li— 8; — 37 
Union of South Africa .i.......2+2<d+08 3} + 56) + 6-2 
Rest of Sterling Area ..... 0. ¢-.0.se0+0e 4} — 0-8] — 58 


European Countries {including their over- 
sea possessions other than those in the 
Western Hemisphere) ...........-0.5- 

Other Countries 
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half-year will exceed the target by some £100 million fob. If 
net payments on invisible account are no larger than the official 
forecast, Britain’s total deficit. on current account for the six 
months is unlikely to be less than, and will probably exceed, 
£200 million—in contrast with an official forecast of £136 million. 

The trend in dollar trade has been somewhat less disquieting. 
As, the. accompanying. table. shows, in the first quartet of this, 
year. the monthly rate of visible deficit (taking imports cif) with 
the Western Hemisphere declined to £37.3. million, compared 
with £47.6 million in the fourth quarter of 1947, and with a peak 
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rate of {62.8 million in the third quarter. 


If imports are abated 


by 10 percent, to allow for freight, the total visible deficit with 
the Western Hemisphere in the first quarter_of eet omes 
£94 million. ‘This figure, likewise, comp cry th the: 


official target (a Visible deficit of {162 ‘With’ the Western 
Hemisphere forthe half-year), but thé ‘contfast between hope and 
performance is less marked here than inthe figures of the external 
deficit as a whole. It is impossible, however, to dismiss. this 
deterioration,:as the; Treasury tries to do; by the facile argument 
that most of it is due to increased imports. from: the. non-dollar 
world. The Treasury seems to think that increases in expendi- 
ture outside the dollar area are quite inconsequential unless they 
result from rising prices. Im the circumstances, it is hard to 
understand how the authorities can say in the same breath, “that 
the achievement,of.an overall. balance . . . is of course one of the 
main objectives of our policy.” 


* * x 


Chancellor on Sterling 


Hardly a week passes nowadays in which Sir Stafford Cripps 
does not find an opportunity to underline the merits of sterling 
and the ‘reasonableness “of its existing parity. These statements 
serve the useful purpose—which doubtless is their objective—of 
neutralising the effects on public opinion of the continual indica- 
tions that, Washington is concerning itsélf increasingly with the 
problem of devaluation of-European currencies, The Chancellor 
should beware, however, of defeating his purpose by protesting 
too loudly and too often, In the circumstances, it is a pity that 
his latest denial of any need to devalue sterling should have been 
founded, in effect, upon so questionable a footing as a purchasing 
power parity calculated on official cost of living indices. It was 
unfortunate, too, as an earlier article pomrs out, that his descrip- 
tion of sterling as “the only large scale convertible currency that 
still exists ” for the Commonwealth and Western Europe should 
have coincidéd ‘with the news “that two ‘more ‘cotintries are to 
leave the shrinking system of transferable sterling accounts. Yet 
both contentions are reasonable. The case against any early 
devaluation of sterling can be substantiated ‘by berter arguments 
than Sir Stafford chose this time ; and it is beyond doubt that 
sterling, even though its. automatic convertibility shrinks further, 
is the only non-dollar currency which can be a common medium 
in the non-dollar. world. 

The crucial question, however, ebather sterling’s acceptability 
can be sustained, or any mujtileteral system of payments be 
established in Western Europe, not ore upon were cur- 
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expended last year for. all piposes, Marshall aid merely } provides 
time in which.to restore the position by the sae in_ which 
it can be restored ‘without a disastrous fall in standard of 


living—by imcfeased production, But as . ptoduc- 
tion, climb higher, the steeper and more ult the path 
becomes* “Seales resistance: is building up, ¢wé Have almost 
rea Jjimit of raw-material supplies . . . and there is no 
more tabout t& come back.” In other’ words, increased’ efficiency 
is the cardinal need:>.1the main objective now must be more 
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The fundatnentals of Europe’s exchange problem are similar. | 


On the basis. of. figures. compiled. by, the Economic Co-operation 
Commission for Europe, Sir Stafford Cripps showed that the) 
balance of payments for Futope as 2 whole (exchiding the USSR) | 


deteriorated between 1938 and 1947 by $7,500 million—of waite: 
jon | 
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s its ‘vast deficit, ' 


urope would need either to increase its "Gaetan 125 per cent | 


of the 1947 level of to: reduce ‘its imports. by. 55: perscent. To. 
satisfy such a programme (by any oT back aot of the two processes | 
of production ef capital goods and chemicals, wo 4 

have to rise to between 4o and §o per cent above its prewar 
It is on hard facts. sach,es these, berg eae Sf 
Europe’s collective currency eee: s In prin-| 
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operative effort involving many sonia mutual sacrifices to ensure 
not only increased production bi reduction of the s 
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technical means ‘by whith the lubricant ug 
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inpeaial ‘Chemical Issue . 


Af’the annual meeting’ of Imperial Chtinical Yadlustciagg a 
week ago, Lord McGowan disclosed that applicatior. had been 
made by the company to the Capital Issues Committee for per- 
mission to make a new issue of ordinary ‘shares to the existing 
stockholders.. The: beard intends, if permission is given, to make 
the issue as of tight: (giving preference stockholders the 
tunity to subscribe for any shares which are not taken up) and the 
date and terms of the issue have yet to be decided. On this news, 
the shares reacted somewhat to 48s:‘9d. but they have remained 
steady at this price during the. past week. 

The need for new: capital—the first that the company has 
publicly raised since 1929—was clearly explained in the ICI report. 
The group as a» whole has present commitménts for ‘capital 
expenditure amounting to £16} million ; but the full programme 
of extension stresching into the: future will involve finance much 
beyond prese¢mt ‘commitments.’ Last year, nd less than £20 million 
was absorbed for new plant and increased working capital and 
stores. The group is, of coursé, strongly equipped with current 
assets’; they exceeded £76} ‘million at end of last year, but act 
current _assets..showed.\a.fall—desplte. the Customary... caution 
of the directors’ reserve policy—from £37.3 million to £334 
million. This is not a material change, but it is a portent 
of some significance for the future. 

There has naturally been much speculation” about the terms 
of the new issue... Will the: directors decide r all the £20} 
million of unissued capital in one operation ? If they did, a two 
for five offer would conclusion in proportion, for there 
is £50,465,116 of or an issue. “And what price are 
the directors likely tofix? There will be two practical limits: 
not to fix the price’ F have nothing “to 
go for,” but not to fix its0 low | ¢ e0ompany is unneces- 
sarily ‘burdened by the bonus issues tax. The group’s future 
commitments are such that will be anxious to obtain 
the greatest volume of ho Be from the issue. The market's 
guess is that.45s..w a fait price, in all the circumstances, 
for the new shares: the. dividend yield at that. price 
would be 4} per cent it enjoy good support. But it is for 
the directors to decide, : 
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Industry Seeks New v Capital 


An active season of new industrial share. issues. i is indeed in 
full swing. At the end-of last'week the terms-of the offer to share- 
holders of Cunard Steam Ship were announced. As the chair- 
man showéd ‘a purpose. of the issue is to 
repay Sart lca abe incor ‘incurred t by. las last year’s purchase 
from outside interest of the 3,800,000 shares of Cunard White 
Stat ‘at 40s. “The company hopes to raise some” £3,305,000 
net by the offer to’ ordinary shareholders of 2,228,105 new £1 
ordinary shares at 35s., in the proportion of two new shares 
for every £5 of stock held. The stock stood at 44s. od. at the 
date ‘of the ‘offer; so that ‘the rights were worth about 2s. 9d. 
per share; the stock has fallen this week to 40s, 6d. ex rights. It 
has been suggested that the Cunard group might have in mind 

ther ‘expansion, since an increase inthe au 
ordinary: capit al from £5,600,000 to £12. million has recently been 
wed by the shareholders. But the Cunard accounts sho 






that 360 was still outs for unsecured — 
and al ‘known that. ‘had ' been 

made in the balgn¢e between December 31, 1947, and April, the 
nnevallakadhGlll iio more than siifficient, presumably, to repay the 


elt is estimated.that.Cunard. Steam Ship. willbe liable-to 


- bonus issues tax amounting to some £80,000 on the issue. 
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Under | 
Charles If 


The Great Fire of London, following on the Great 
Plague, changed the face of the eapital. In recent years 
another Great Fire has changed the face of London ‘énce “* 
again, In both these catastrophes the watchword in Lombard sy 
Street was “ business as usual. es 







Martins Bank, through the old private bank which lapereted at the sign 

of the Grasshopper, a business which was absorbed in 1918, has a link with the 
famous men of the reign of King Charles If, for the King himself, Prince 
Rupert, the Duke of Monmouth, the Prince of Orange, and Samuel Pepys, 
the famous diarist, all had accounts at the old bank. 


The business of Martins Bank is now countrywide and branches number 
nearly 600, but the personal touch has not been lost and is still one of the 
quistanding features of the service provided for customers. 


MARTINS BANK 


LIMITED 
LIVERPOOL, LONDON & 600 BRANCHES. 














Two tractors put 6000 people 
into essential industry ! 
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450 acres of this rough ground had to 
be graded absolutely flat before a single 


brick could be faid fer the Dundee 
Industrial development scheme. 










Every hour two men shifted 250 tons 
of earth using two “ Caterpillar” 
Bulldozers with Scrapers which scoop 
up 12 cu. yds. at a single bite! 







The Dandee Industrial Scheme, spon- 
sored by the B.o.T, and built almest 
entirely by Sir Robert McAlpine and 
Sons.Ltd., puts 6,000 people to work 
in new and essential industries. In 
this project “ Caterpillar” Earth- 
moving, equipment — supplied and 
serviced by the Olding organization 

. +has made immense savings in cost, 

timeand manpower, Onemorecasecot 

“Caterpillar” making a powerful 

4 contribution to Britain's recovery. 
















Shien “ied lobb “oail’/ 3 Gare! Gisbd 
ee “ Caterpillar”, 

first factory already completed 
and in full production. Ae at 
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HEAD OFFICE: 4, Threadneedle Street, London, 


SST TROT na eM a RR 


THE CHARTERED BANK OF INDIA, 





(Incorporated by. Rosal 


SA Branch of the Bank val bel sie 
“THE COTTON EXCHANGE | BUILDINGS, 
. OLD HALL STREET, 
LIVERPOOL, 3, 
on Tuesday, Ist June, 1948. 
The Liverpool Branch will provide acomplete EASTERN 
BANKING SERVICE linking the Trade and Industry of 
Merseyside with the overseas Offices . of the Bank in 
INDIA, PAKISTAN, BURMA, ‘CEYLON; 
MALAYAN FEDERATION, . BRITISH NORTH 
BORNEO, SINGAPORE, SARAWAK, HONGKONG, 
CHINA, JAPAN, | FRENCH INDO-CHINA, 
PHILIPPINE REPUBLIC, INDONESIA. 


HEAD OFFICE : 38, BISHOPSGATE, LONDON, E.C.2 


West End (London) Branch : 28, Charles Hf Street, S.W.1. 
Manchester Branch : 52, Mosley, Street, Manchester, 2. 
New York Agency: 65, Broadway, New York City, 
Associated Institution in India and Pakistan : 
The Allahabad Bank~Ltd. 


THE CONDITIONS which interest the modern: exporter are those 
prevailing, in his market, the ‘ commercial weather ” in .which 
he must trade. British products will always sell in Australia and 


New, Zea perwiiee Ir a ares ehh qniey snd 
price to the | inion markets. The Ov rtment of 
hall of Australaetican pat'ht the lupeial the British 


exporter a o-date. information , from. the Bank’s 
Brantties * down Guide giving hint a picture of prevailing con- 
Gabler sips "cides ts “aan Mak tly" Gah sagem 


THE BANK. OF a 
thet GAEORIE Me 42, 


ME EE CHE OE Rene ESeeHt BO TET ADR EUS MRS RR gu eb eEE NER ecu 


E.C.2, (Manager: G. C. Cowan) 
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May “The Beitish:Andus- 


tries Fair opened in London aud Birmingham 
early in May. This great display reflected 
the skill and resourcefulness of the people 
of this country in providing the exports so 
essential to our national well-being. Many 
exhibitors enjoying an international repu- 
tation can recall their first steps and not a 
few the aid and support réceived from the 
Midland Bank. . Over. a century ago this 
Bank began as \a’ local undertaking in 
Birmingham, side by side with other 
examples of early enterprise. To-day the 
Bank is as ready to meet the. needs of 
those whose requirements are modest as 
it is of those of the great industrialists, 
and offers its services to all having need of 


MIDLAND BANK LIMITED 


John. Mayow 


of years, itwasan English chemist and physician, John? 
Mayow,who first proved by practical experiments that only 
a part of air supports life anid that there is a great similarity 
between breathing and burning. This part of the air, which 
we now know to be oxygen, Mayow called the “nitro-aerial 
spirit”. He kept @ mouse in a jar of air closed by a 
bladder: and observed that the bladder bulged inwards 
probably with the contraction of the air_inside as the 
mouse used up the oxygen. He also observed that a” 
mouse alone in a closed jar lived twice as long as a mouse — 
kept in a jar together with a burning lamp, showing that — 
th mouse and lamp were using up the same part of the air. 
Though Mayow produced some remarkably shrewd, . 
theories on chemical affinity and was one of the first” 
chemists to explain how nitric acid is produced by the » 


action of sulphuric, acid on nitte, his reputation. rests on 


his work as a practical experimenter. He was born itt” 
London in 1643 and entered Wadham College, Oxford, in 
1658. He died at Bath at the early age of thirty fey 


few months after his election to the joys oy 






Fellowship of the Royal Society. John ~ 


Méajow, English physician, was one of 
several:chemists who Helped to salve the 


riddle of combustion—one of the most." ee 


fundamental - reactions» in chemistry.“ sacs 


Air is necessary both to keep a 
fire alight and to maintain life... 
Though this important fact has been known for thousands” * 
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The reasons for the increased capital requirements. of Crompton 
villes—amo 


Parkinson, London British Oxygen and Colvi ng 
other comp u ‘to those of Imperial Chemical Indus- 
tries. Their need is, fog additiontal-capital to finance expanding 
stock values and to meetothe ever-rising cost of new plant and 
buildings. Only Grompton Parkinson) have, as yet, come forward 
with definite newissue proposals, although British Oxygen and 
London Brick are ;both ingreasing «their authorised capital in 
anticipation Of ‘@-mew<issue.. Colvillesare still contemplating 
alternative means of raising fresh money, _ 

Crompton Parkinson intend;to rais¢ over £1,000,000 by an 
jssue. to ordinary and “A” ordinafy shareholders of 1,025,932 
ss. “A” ordinary shares at 20s, in the proportion of one new 
share for every five shares held. This issue, like that of Cunard, 
js not apparently being underwritten. “The directors point out 
that the departure from the usual practice of the company of 
financing normal expansion out of the resourcés of the cOmpany 
has been necessitated by the ‘continued fise in costs. Additional 
capital requirements of the company up tothe end of 1949 are 
put at between £1,000,000 and £1,500,000. Another company 
secking extra finance is Petrochemicals.(a member of the Man- 
chester Oil Refinery group) for which ements are in hand 
to raise £2,450,000.. No public issue is ‘contemplated, since 
£1,450,000 will be subscribed by the Finance Corporation for 
Industry and the remainder will be privately subscribed. 


* * * 


“The Haifa Refinery 


Although the war in Palestine has not cut the pipeline from 
Iraq, it has (by forcing the Haifa refinery to close) stopped the 
refining of Iraq petroleum. More will be heard of the position at 
Haifa. The refinery there.was completed before the war up to 
the point at which it could handle 2,000,000 tons of petroleum a 
year; during the war its capacity was doubled. It became the 
main suppLer to the Eastern Mediterranean and a useful supplier 
to the United Kingdom. Last month, when relations between 
the Arab and Jewish workers there became impossible, it closed ; 
the Arab workers, exasperated by being shot at on their way to 
work, departed to their villages. The European technicians left 
a fortnight ago, just before the State of Israel was proclaimed, 
leaving a few behind to handle the crude oil terminal. 

Crude oil can. still be loaded at Haifa port; at present it is 
pumped through the pipeline from Iraq only when a ship is ready 
to load. By these means perhaps 1,000,000 tons. of crude a year 
can be sent out of Haifa by tankers making the short run to 
Tripoli ; another 2,000,000 tons of Iraq oil can be pumped out by 
the Tripoli branch of the pipeline. But where can this 3,000,000 
tons be refined 2 Not at Tripoli, which has only a small refinery 
supplying local needs ; in recent years the bulk of the oil arriving 
at Tripoli has been shipped south to Haifa for refining. Most 
of the world’s refineries (including those of the United Kingdom, 
already quite insufficient for United Kingdom needs) are working 
0 capacity, and additional stocks. of unrefined oil are of no help. 
The loss of the output of Haifa means, in terms of refined products, 
the loss of 700,000 tons of motor spirit, 2,000,000. tons.of fuel o:1, 
and nearly 1,000,000 tons of gas oil and kerosene a year. . 

The Haifa refinery was operated by Consolidated. Refineries 
Limited, a company owned half by Shell and half by Anglo- 
Iranian. Its supplier,:the Iraq Petroleum» Company, is 47.5 per 
cent British-owned (Anglo-Iranian and Shell), with the remainder 
divided mainly between French and American ail interests, Both 
companies are now faced with difficult problems. To be so 
essential can be embarrassing, and pressure for the reopening of 
the Haifa refinery seems inevitable. In Palestine the generating 
stations, the bulk of industry, and some of; the railway rolling- 
stock run on oil ; whether in peace or war, neither Israel nor the 
neighbouring Arab Countries will find’ it ‘easy to manage without 


H ‘ 
aifa petroleum. sd a + 


Belgian Francs as Scarce Currency : 
One of the inevitable results of stifling the demand for the 
is to increase that for the second best. The. International 
Monetary Fund might have borne this in mind when it recently 
barred the sale of US dollars to ERP recipients. The immediate 
tesult of this ban appears to have been to unloose.a waceappred 


demand for the second hardest currency, namely Belgian francs, 
Unconfirmed oe 


0 *$ suggest that oe venti eet, Sane 
Denmark. and.even..Great Britain have made application to the 
MP cee The scale of these demands has been 
sufficient to cause serious concern in Belgium... That country, has 


athe Bank. . It was, therefore, decided 


895s 
for some time past complained of;the-inordinate-lengths to: whicit? 
it. has gone in making “unrequited” exports to its European 
partners. 
Having called a halt to this lendi 
total of 13,000 million Belgian francs 


suddenly saw itself confronted with’ the prospect of a further 
but involuntary extension net area Anta ales of Belgian 
d 





francs by the IMF It’ therefore ‘asked’ the IMF to suspen 
sales of its’ currency. That request has ‘been refused but, in 
mitiga the IMF has infofmed Belgium that thé“ban on dollar 
sales to ERP recipients will not apply to.4t and that it may 
purchase dollars’from the Fund up to the amount of the Fund’s 
sales of Bélgian francs.. This prospecrof acting asa funnel for 
the injection of US dollars into the Euro economy can hardly 
appeal to’ Belgium. It is decidedly Costly, the service charge alone 
making it an expensive operation, while if the movertient proceeds 
for any length of time, the grim prospect will arise of the Belgian 
franc becoming dnd being f ly declared: a“ scarce currency.” 
No holds would then be barred to the rest of the IMF member- 
ship in discriminating against olde trade—which is hardly 
the reward that Belgium had hopéd to’ receive for its toleration 
of unrequited exports. - vis 14 
* wid te 


French Sterling Credits. 


The negotiations between Britain, Belgium and France, de- 
signed to place additional sterling credits at the disposal of France, 
have struck some difficulties. When the, general principles of the 
arrangement to make Belgian sterling to A amount of £5,000,000 
available to France were agreed in Brussels at the meeting of the 
five Western Union Finance Ministers, the details of the operation 
were not discussed. The difficulty that has since arisen concerns 
the source from which this Belgian sterling is to be provided, 
The British view is that it should come from the, Belgian current 
account, now very near to its upper gold point limit of £27 million. 
London’s attitude om this issue is governed by the fact that there 
is still a tendency.for the balance on this current account to push 
beyond"the ceiling and, therefore, for gold to. be lost to Belgium. 
The remoyal of {5,000,000 from the account would be more than 
welcome. 

Belgium, however, has other sterling resources temporarily 
immobilised under the usual pattern of number one and two 
accounts, and would ‘prefer that sterling placed at French dis- 
posal should be drawn from the latter and not from the former. 
Pending agreement on this subsidiary but by no means unimportant 
point, no further progress can be made. The arrangements for a 
direct British credit to France have, however, given no difficulty. 
The amount is for £10 million, so that with the Belgian credit 
France will have £15 million of additional credit at its disposal. 
This should help to tide over the gap until. such time as ERP can 
assist France to restore some semblancé of equilibrium in its 
current payments with the sterling area, 


* * - 
World Bank Issue in Switzerland 


The International Bank for Reconstruction and Development 
announced this week that it had issued bonds maturing in 1953-§4 
to the value of 17 million Swiss francs to the Bank for Internationa] 
Settlements, The op2tration is of considerable jnterest on several 
counts. It is the second bond issue to be made by the Bank, the 
first being the $25@ million flotation in the New York market last 
July. The Swiss, frances in question ate required in order to 
satisfy Holland, which last August was granted a loan equivalent 
to $195 million by the Bank. The greater part of this loan was 
taken in dollars for expenditure in. the United States... Some of 
it, however, was needed in Belgian francs. These are being pro- 
vided out of the International Bank’s holding of that currency 
provided by Belgian contribution of its.quota. No similar source 
of Swiss francs was, however, available to meet Dutch require- 
ments for Swiss currency, since Switzerland’ is not a member of 
to raise the Swiss currency 
by an issue of Swiss franc bonds. It is interesting to note that 
the bonds should have been issued direct to the Bank for Inter- 
national ts, which ds: thus entering into direct. business 
relationship with the Bretton Wodds Institutions. This latest 
operation should certainly help to widen the activities of the World 
Bank, though it need hardly be stressed that its ability to operate 
on an appreciable scale must, for the time being, continue to 


depend its ability to e additional issues of bonds on the 
United Statés marker. Prd ect the fhshes of dollar bonds made 





last July does not carry promise of a successful repeat performance 
in the early future. 
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Record Imports—Fair Exports 


Imports into the United Kingdom in April, valued at £186 
million, were the highest on record. They surpassed the proeres 
postwar peak of £179. million .of: last July, .and..were nearly 
£3,000,000 higher ‘than the record ite of January, 1920. The 
month’s largest. increase, was in raw sprrerial Hpports, which 
totalled nearly £65 million compared with £53 million in March. 
The recent rise in world cotton prices is clearly reflected in the 
import figures; the quantity of cotton received in April. was 
50 per cent greater than the average for the first quarter, but .its 
value was more than double. Larger quantities of wool also 
arrived during the month, and the import of oils and oilseeds 
and paper and paper-making materials were the highest on record, 
though in each case the increase was partly seasonal. 

Food imports showed a reduction of £5,000,000 on the month, 
but were over {6,000,000 higher than the average for the first 
quarter, Supplies of grain and dairy produce were heavier, but 
the value of meat imports fell to the lowest figure for two years. 
An interesting item in the food category is the receipt of 
1,220,000 cwts of potatoes during April at the cost of nearly 
£1,000,000. Th: trade returns refrain from revealing the sources 
of supply, but a large part is believed to have come from Poland, 
and the price appears to have been high. Evidently last month’s 
imports have a direct connection with the end of portato rationing. 

Exports continued to éxpand in April, and amounted to. over 
£126 million. The daily average was a little higher than in 
March, reckoned by value, but 3 per cent less, reckoned by 
volume. The volume of exports for the month has been pro- 
visionally estimated at 132 per cent of 1938 compared with 129 per 
cent in March and 126 per cent for the first quarter. This is 
moderately encouraging progress. The export target aims at a 
30 per cent imcrease on the 1938 volume during the whole year— 
a 2§ per eeht increase in the first six months (which up to April 
has been more than achieved) and a stiffer increase of 36 per cent 
in the second six months. 

Textiles exports showed the largest expansion in April. Wool 
yarn and manufactures and rayon manufactures were mainly 
responsible, although cotton yarn and manufactures rose by 
£500,000 to over £9,000,000—the highest since the war. Never- 
theless, there was still no marked increase in shipments of textiles 
to Canada or the United States. Exports of cars reached another 





Many thousands of 
‘ordinary people’. have 
made the Westminster 


their. bank. They know 


from “experience that | 
‘the Westminster Bank 
/ 


gives the same welcome 
and the same service to 


all its customers 
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sion is that the export drive is producing results.’ The prot 


is to quicken the expansion and, as ‘an earlier note shows, 

rectify the disparities between hard and soft. curtency trade, 
* * _ * | ~— 
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British Cottons for Canada 3 
a Fa 


Cotton weavers have been not a little sceptical about achie 
their target to ship roo million yards of piece-goods to a 
as the Board of Trade exhorts them to do. Sales to the Cana 
market were already difficult owing to ‘thé relativdy ‘high pr 
of British cottons. These difficulties were increased ; 
preferential duties of 15 to 22} per cent were reimposed o ¥} 
range of British cotton and rayon goods at the begi 

of this year. Moreover, British cotton manufacturers were u 

to sell their goods in Canada at smaller profit margins than in the 
United Kingdom or elsewhere owing to the incidence of “ anti: 
dumping” duties designed to make up the difference. Last 
week’s announcement by the Canadian Minister of Finance of 
the abolition of both the preferential and the anti-dumping duties 
on cotton and rayon goods is therefore greatly to be welcomed, 







British cotton goods will, as a result, be able to enter Canada’ 


duty-free until June 30, 1949. 

Now that these obstacles have been removed. it is wp to Lan- 
cashire to sell its wares at competitive prices. According te 
Mr Abbott, the British Government has assured Canada that “it 
will take all possible steps to see that the target of 80 million 
yards of cotton piece goods shipped to Canada m 1948 will be 
met.” But other. difficulties still have to be faced. Canadian 
consumers have ‘been nursed with subsidies’ on ‘textiles, and 
although these were withdrawn last Autumn, buyers are evidently 
not yet accustomed to paying current high prices. Moreover if 
British goods are to sell readily in Canada, British traders must & 
content with smaller profit margins. Canadian buyers have 
repeatedly expressed their desire for British goods, and particularly 
for utility cloth. “Under the open-export scheme, merchants must 
export a proportion of their goods to hard currency markets, 
which include Canada; the proportion is.fixed for the current 
quarter at 20 per cent. 

Actual exports during the past four months do not reveal a 
very encouraging picture. Total exports of all woven cotton 
piece-goods in this period were 216 million yards, of which rather 
less’ than 6,000,000 yards went to Canada» This is admittedly 
a distinct improvement onthe” year’s figures for 1947 when 
Canada took 8,000j000 yards’ out of total»exports of 539 
million yards. If the gap of 74 million yards is to be filled 
this year, average monthly exports to Canada for the next eight 
months must exceéd 9,000,000 yards, compared with average 
exports of 1,500,000 yards for each of the first four months. Thus 
a heavy burden will have to be shouldered by producers and 
salesmen in the latter half of the year if British cotton exports to 
Canada are to approach the required volume. 


* *x * 


Is Japan a Threat ? 


Figures for textile yarn production in 1947° may 
alleviate the immediate fear of Japanese competition in world 
markets. pes ah cogton yarn was only 17 per cent of the 

ool yarn 22 


1938 level, , yarn cent, rayon filament 8 per cent and 
staple ABS S08 OM. Total. production was small, and in cach 
case it also ed a decline in the later months of the year. But 


a true assessment of Japanese competitive power in world markets 
turns on the causes of the present small output. If it is due t 
a lack of productive capacity, it is likely, to. be long lasting,. If, 
on the other hand, it is caused by shortage of raw materials, thet 
Japan’s export potential in textiles would depend very largely 
on the amount of dollars which the United States is prepared t0 
we 5 ah pay emus ‘ah a ond 

n ruary, 1948, Japan’s wool textile industry 450,000 
worsted spindles available compared with. 1/633,000 in 193% 
Capacity is thus only 28 per cent of the prewar level. 7 
number of woollen cards, however, totalled 491,000 compare 
with 765,000 in 1939. Under the rehabilitation plan it is expected 
that 733,000 worsted spindles will be available next year ane 
815,000 woollen cards. The emphasis is obviotisly on the pro- 
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RONEO-NEOPOST LTD. 


Dear Sirs, 


According to our Post Book, 





last week’s stamp surplus of "—~ 


" 
jis 


12/9} is mow a dead loss of 14d. 
We should like to see a man about 
a Neopost Franking Machine .-« . ee 


FRANKING » 5 RONEO-NEOPOST 
STAMPA FE rarce VEN © “Uanaorwies 
CANCELLING | — Ge Hol. 4933 


WORKS: 
MACHINES Romford, Essex 
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to A NEW WOVEN FABRIC 


TOUGH: WASHABLE - WEATHERPROOF - ROTPROOF 


MOTHPROOF « FAST TO LIGHT 
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_ Glad you ‘like ‘this s sherry 
—its South African 


It’s extremely good. I got some 
— Afficam wine the other 
ay "a 


I know, A good wine, but not 
of this quality. 


Precisely, ‘but, why ee dif- 
ference ? 


Well, this is a truly Represente- 
tive South African wine. You 
see,.though the C has been 
for centuries one of the world’s 
Jinest wine countries, it couldn’t 
compete in Britain with European 
countries until Empire wines got 


a duty preference twenty years” 


ago. That bucked up the South 
African industry. 


But why haven’t we tasted such 
wines before ? 


Because really fine wines are 
achieved by selectivity, experi- 
ment and slow maturing. South 
Africa has done as much in 
twenty years with some wines as 
the Continent has in generations. 


Only certain wines, then ? 


SOUTH AFRICAN WINE FARMERS 
ASSOCIATION 


(LONDON) LIMITED 


So far. All are good, but not all 
are fine. The improvement is 


naturally progressive. 
‘Were South African Wines well- 


kndéwn here before the prefer- 


erice ay years.ago ? ? 


Now you re delving into history. 
They used to be very gory. 
But in 1860.. Mr, Gladstone 
removed the Colonial Preference 
and sent the South African wine 
industry into the wilderness. 


Ts that likely to happen again ? 


I hope not. Imperial Preference 
has encouraged the South African 
wine growers to tremendous 
efforts.. The British Government 
is not likely to lead such an 
important: Empire Industry up 
the garden. again. It wouldn’t 
make sense. 


So we can look forward to 
several kinds of really fine wines 
from South Africa ? 


You certainly can, 
and very soon, too.”” 








comfort of the Short flying boat. Just f 4 
the thing for this happy family after their, 5 
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excellent lunch. People make their own oe um 


alcohol and manyother organicsolvents. 


ay Tygan, a new synthetic fabric woven flying boat with ocean-liner amenities on it’s all aboard again, with — f 
rid from Bexan, is introduced by Fothergill its two decks, makes sure the atmosphere grandfather looking forward to — : 
he & Harvey Ltd., the old established is a natural, congenial one. a whisky-and-soda in the bar— _ a 
nd Lancashire textile ‘manufacturers, in then down to the lounge-cabin | if 
ch a. a with a book from the lower-deck | i 
association with B.X. Plastics Ltd., who Sas library. Meanwhile, mother if Le 
a” iuhave devoted years of intensive research Happy Families mother and Tommy stroll on the | +6 | 
ots to the development of synthetic yarns. promenade deck and Tommy, uF | 
i Tygan, which is immensely tough, has —bound for Sydney cepesially,. etands enthralled by }) BE: 
; exeellerit wearing qualities. Ithas aneg- — the ores aonne magic-carpet | 14 
iy higible water absorption, isequallystrong —- ‘ Ny 
1a wet or dry, and can easily be cleaned” by Tes to whom comfort comes first Ay 
Sponging. Tygan resists corrosion (even will be glad to know that Short flying boats He 
Sea water) and in general possesses out- now serve all of the world. Travel for air By 
og _ Sanding weathering properties. Itisalso pleasure ‘by’ to New Zealand, India, — By 
By exceptionally. resistant't0 numa ‘China, Scandinavia and South America, a 
nd 
o- 





Write for itlustrated folder containing patterns, quoting reference K.1, to 
FOTHERGILL & HARVEY LTD. Thirty-seven Peter Street, Manchester 2 





‘atmosphere’ ; but the superbly appointed SHORT visit in Karachi, and 


I's fe to b4 by blying boat | 


Shorts alae Alec ale SS 


Your travel eee give you details and take 
bookings. . 
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THE OLDEST 
SCOTTISH INSURANCE OFFICE 
Places a World-Wide 
insurance Organisation 
AT YOUR SERVICE 


EQUIPPED TO UNDERTAKE ALL 
KINDS OF INSURANCE BUSINESS 


General Manager :-/JOHN R.POPE 
Head Office: 
13: ST. ANDREW SQUARE - EDINBURGH 
AND OFFICES AND 
AGENCIES THROUGHOUT THE WORLD 





2 Operates: 
in the NEAR EAST 


Close contact, covering 45 years, with every 
phase of commerce, industry, agriculture and 
finance in the Near East, enables the Banque 
Zilkha, S.A.E. ‘to provide valuable banking 
service to firms proceeding with plans for 
development and expansion in Near East 
markets. 

Familiarity with local business conditions and 
customs constitute a guarantee of efficient 
and prompt attention. 


BANQUE ZILKHA, $.A.E. 
CAIRO — ALEXANDRIA — BGYPT 
Associated Banks 
BANQUE ZILKHA, SA. L, 
i BEYROUTH (Lebanon) — DAMASCUS (Syria) 
K. A. ZILKHA,: Maison’ ‘de Banque’ 
| BAGHDAD ee EMS 


[ y ; ' - Com. Keg, Catro No, 47926 
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MERCHANTS and manu. “# 


facturers interested in 
importing from Australia 
may obtain a free copy of 
this. informative booklet 
from their. bankers or 


direct from:— 


BANK OF 


NEW SOUTH WALES| 


(incorporated in New South Wales with limited lability) 


LONDON OFFICES: 29 Threadneedle Street, £.C.2., and 
47 Berkeley Square, W.!. 


FIRST AND LARGEST COMMERCIAL BANK IN THE 
SOUTH-WEST PACIFIC 


An Annuity 


will offset reductions in interest rates 


For a man aged 65 (or a woman aged 70) the gross income 


for life from an annuity is over 10%, of the purchase money. _ 


(For residents © some countr.es payments are exemp from U.K. tax.) 


Enquire for details at your age. 


The Equitable Life 
Assurance Society 


Founded 1762 


' 19 °Coleman Street, London, £.C.2. 
| No shareholders No agents No commission 
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duction of woollen rather than worsted manufactures... The-1948 
: programme for wool envisages the purchase of 160,000 
, which at the prewar rate of consumption would mean that 












of the present capacity would remain id) ent 
n Japan and Australia has already’ been for the 
% ‘tales of wool this season. 


‘ 


vailable cotton machinery showed a slight increase in 1947 ; 
Joy Bet 290 nae and gadbo. looms ae 
"operation. $ compares with a prewar capacity of 12.5 


niftion spindles (of Which 8,000,000 were in operation) and oyer 

































90,900 looms. The rayon industry is to be rebuilt with a total 
y of 330 million Ib. of continuous filament and staple fibre, 
ich would provide an annual ou of 308 milli 
Ww P -output of 308 million Ib., or 57 
ace. Cee To ee ae eee 
JAPANESE Propuction or Texpuis WARNS | 
7 no” bose cial Ib.) pe ae See are 
1 Rayon 
Cotton Wool . 5.” : e * re Ciera 
; at Staple Fibre 
— rrr be Sy ae ee _ < % a “3 : ss + : . wpa “st. 
Hb nse ey ees ser ne nne 1,543,560 | 118,476 ; MOE | 327,200 
et, January 6.0. | gant | ar | 5) 1 
February. .......» | 25,041 | 2,182 | #58. 
March . 26,356 | 2,238 ™ 997 
BE ee 27,398 | 2,748 1084 | 1,060 
May. 26,545 | 2,783 1,293 | 1,245 
WS. os Sade | 29,004 | 2,657 1,357 1,157 
fe. ooe. 4 25,285 | 2491 | 1,522 | 1607 
August ....... vee 18,223. | 2429 615, | 1M 
© September aaa 17,126 1,959 1,626 1,438 
b October... 2.2... } 16449 | 1847 1.927 1,461 
poate <> Cae ! von 1,559 { 1,835 1,293 
Deoember J... qo; er heey 1,565 
Tegal Aces sed null 8 he PF *.267,0s 26,328. tie 16,806 =) © 14,527 
188, January .. vesccse 20,025 1,409 i 1,673 t 1,685 
‘y . Source: Wool luteiligence (Commonwealth Economic Committee). = 


per cent of the 1938 level. If progress during 1947 is any guide 
for the future, this rehabilitation programme will take several years 
complete. Last year’s target for continuous filament was 30 
million lb. and for staple fibre 24 million lb. . Actual production 
was 16.3 million Ib. of continuous filament and 14.5 million lb. 
of staple fibre. f 

Present Japanese textile capacity is not fully employed. There 
is@ shortage of raw material and an irregular supply of electric 
power. With the aid of US dollars, which are an essential 
element in the rehabilitation programme, output over the next 
18 months can expand materially, though the achievement of an 
output as high asso per cent of the prewar level would be 
remarkable. Whether Britain has reason to fear Japanese com- 
petition depends an its success im ing and selling high 
quality goods for*Western Hemisphere markets. But the world 
trade in cotton piece-goods is continually declining, and prewar 
experience showed that it was the, cheapest who made 
the best of their opportunities under similar conditions then. 


. * ; * 


Government Trading Losses 


The trading accounts and balance sheets for 1946-47* of 
vafious government departments were published last week-end. 
They include the Ministry of Food, the Ministry of Supply, the 
Board of Trade, the Ministry of Agriculture, and the Common- 
wealth Relations Office among others. The list is formidable and 
8a clear indication of the part which the Government now plays 
m the trading operations of the country. The accounts are of 

le more than historical value, for they lack many vital details 
necessary for “a proper analysis. For ¢xatiiple, foodstuffs are 
grouped in broad. categories and stécks are givéhh in terms of 

, Without any explanation about the method of valuation, 

is it possible to correlate the values shown in the trading 
accounts for purchases and sales*with* the quantities of particular 
commodities which ‘are published in the Digest of Statistics, even 
by making allowance for subsidies and the wholesale and retail 
Margins. But since the Miristry'of Food has consistently refused 
to divulge stock figures and contract prices, perhaps it was hardly 
to be expected that the trading accounts would reveal a clue to 
‘the Te ees which re involved. vinhiha 
‘4 The Com \d Auditor-General in, the introduction says 
that these erie eee by the departments were “intended to 
heen ‘supplies ona basis-of no profit or'loss, except in 
“hose instances where a loss is deliberately incurred in order to 


_* Trading Accounts and Balance Sheets, 1947. HMSO. 


Stabilise the general cost of living or to assist a particular indus- 
Gea Pee . ee arn 


899 
try.” Such losses or subsidies were, m8 gouty met by Parlia- 
mentary grants. The ERIS panying table shows the trading 
results of the Ministry of Food, the Ministry of Supply and the 


The whole of the Ministry of Food’s trading loss amounting to 
over £300 million was regarded as subsidies. The Ministry of 
Supply’s trading loss of £11,800,000 was attributed mainly to iron 





GOVERNMENT TRADING Resvutts, 1946-47 
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re : 
i ee : Subsidies 
Bacon and ham, . ... 7,175 | -dron and steel. . 6,305 f Le a Sree 
Cereade 525.055. 57,372 | Chrome ore, etc 59 | Fertili@ers... 7... | 5.467 
i SEES Pees Cay Wat 2 ‘ Woolf, . Faas. 1 
Meat and livestock... . 35,857 Lea@..... “ : nt 40 cla igige oe er 
MK Se eceresd wed 421 Ee bee eee eee me flan: ....... 242 
Milk products .,.... 32,417 Cadmium, ete. ... 3 3 ~ 
Potatoes and carrots 18,748 Aluminium, etc... 2,365 | TORE Beis «a0 18,870 
ce ERE ee 23,625 } 
ROR W5%ku & coekbce 4334 | Profits Losses 
Miseellaneous ...... 8,264 RAD ca nesak bikie 109 
Weifare schemes... 27,911. | | timber 200.0052. 6,607 
Other payments§ ... 14,845 |” Trading loss... ... 10,531 | Home timber ...., 407 
Admin. Expenses, 1,268 | Rubber. Torre * * 
i | Molasses .. Fee: SASS 
Flax and lamie.... 827 
‘Bf lee 637 
j . 
i } ORS. esas 11,889 
| cacialansii 
Profits 
bj OR ei paces «Says 3,825 
| | Cotton ... svee, awe 
} Ale 4 15. AS. 2,552 
+ Ober. . is. Jevnwe. 676 
Total 300,334 Total joss 11,799 Total 10,201 








* Includes cereal feeding stuffs. +‘ Home. sales ” and “ agricultural.” ¢ Food for stock. 
§ Includes payments to New Zealand, Uraguay, Argentina and British Sugar Corporation. 


and steel (£6,300,000), aluminium and silico (£2,400,000) and 
lead (£1,100,000). Tin reaped a profit of £109,000. The total 
loss incurred by the Board of Trade amounted to £30.8 million, 
of which £18,;870,000 was classed as sttbsidies. Of the trading 
loss of £11.9 million, timber accounted for £6,600,000, rubber 
£2,300,000 and molasses £1,200,000. In addition the Board made 
a profit of £10.2 million mainly from wool (£3,800,000), cotton 
(£3,100,000) and jute (£2,600,000). Taking these three depart- 
ments alone, the cost to the country’ in 1946-47 Was £319 million 
in subsidies and over £13 million net trading loss. 


x. ca x 


Argentina’s Depleted Reserves 


The Argentine Central Bank has tightened its import 
licensing machinery in order to check imports from the United 
States and other hard ‘currency areas. In spite of a scrious 
depletion of the gold and exchange Teserve, Argentina has in 
recent months maintained a heavy inflow of doliar imports. About 
half the imports éntéring Argentina this year have.come from the 
United States This policy was justified on confident expectations 
that the depletion in the gold and dollar reserve; would be arrested 
and ultimately made good by the éxpenditure of “ offshore 
Marshall dollats in Argentina. These hopes; still.persist, but have 
lost some of the more exaggerated form in which they were 
formerly held. The proceedings before Congressional committees 
in which the earmarking of ERP dollars for purchases in Argentina 
has been criticised, must have been noted with some anxiety in 
Buenos Aires. This explains the sudden decision to require 
special authorisation of the Central Bank for all remittances to 
the United States, Canada, Switzerland, Sweden, Portugal and 
Mexico. The licensing of imports from the sterling area remaing 
unaffected by these recent decisions. The imminent withdrawal 
of Argentina from the sterling transferable account group of 
countries bears no.relation to changes in the reserve position oF 
in import policy. This step was foreseen in the Anglo-Argentine 
trade and financial agreement signed last February. 


* * x 


Why America Does Not Buy British 


The need to expand British exports to the United States 
been officially emphasised almost.to the point of weariness, 
without great success. Now the Americans have come to Britain 
help and in an extremely, realistic manner have conducted a 
survey (published this week by “Time” and “Life”) on the 
demand for British goods in the United States. It covers tem 
categories of consumer goods: knitwear, infants’ wear, perambur 
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lators, toys, suitings, linen and household textiles, men’s shoes, 
china, pottery, glass; silverware, cutlery, leather, fancy goods, 
wheel and sports goods. The survey was conducted by a series of 
personal interviews with the executives of 63 department stores 
in 48 cities, chosen to give a representative selection of geo- 
graphical locations, and of different grades and size of stores. 

In thé main, the reports’ add litrle to what the British manu- 
facturer ought to know already. But each detailed report contains 
some interesting suggestions and critical comments. Many of 
their points about design and quality are painfully true, Other 
criticisms are offered on high British ‘prices’ and uncertain 
deliveries. Even before the war, it was said, many British ex- 
porters did not realise the importance of dependable delivery 
dates to meét seasonal buying. The lack of sales promotion is 
also shown to be a handicap... There were few complaints about 
the quality and design of British chima, pottery and glassware 
or suitings, and it is at least consoling that British toys seem 
to be outstanding. The United States is a vast potential market 
if the right goods can be sold afthe right price over the American 
tariff. But the main lesson of this survey is that British exporters 
will have to change their traditional methods of selling goods 
overseas. 

. * * 


Gas Compensation Prices 


The Share and Loan Department of the Stock Exchange has 
recently. pointed out to members dealing in gas stocks on the 
basis of compensation prices issued by the Ministry of Fuel 
and Power in April that compensation prices under the Gas Bill 
may vary if after October 25, 1947 (Or in some cases after 
December 31, 1945), new issues of capital or further issues of 
existing stocks have been made. . Members have been enjoined to 
make every endeavour to ascertain the exact ‘status of the stocks 
in which they are dealing since purchasers will have no claim to 
the “ best.” 

This complication arises from Section 24(5) of the Gas Bill. 
But the matter admits of no easy solution for both the market 
and the companies themselves have shown that it is virtually 
impossible in most cases.to distinguish those. stocks to which a 
price other than the. published compensation price will apply. 
In Section 24(5) it is laid down that the value of the excepted 
securities shall be deemed to. be the price at which they were 
issued. But this is qualified in the succeeding sub-section which 
limits the rule to securities still held by the person who originally 
acquired them ; in. all other..cases the price will be the average 
obtained by the undertaker for securities of that class. Even in 
cases where the issues were “ further issués” after the dates given 
above there appears to be some _. ion. Before the Gas Bill 
was published some companies gave an undertaking at the time 
of making “ further issues” that they were identical with existing 
stocks. Now under the Gas Bill they are: deemed not to be 
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.TTERS OF FACT . 

Ever since: its earliest days, over a céntury ago, THE 
Economist has taken as its task, not merely to comment on 
the passing scene of events, but also to provide'a permanent 
record of facts, both statistical and doctmentary. 

In these days of paper shortage, this task cannot be 
adequately performed within THe Economist _ itself. 
Accordingly the Recorns anp Statistics Supplement to 
Tue Economast was started early last year to take over this 
function and perform it in a fully adequate, specialist form. 

Fach issue of RECorns AND Statistics is the equivalent of 
20 to 24 pages (and sometimes more) of THe Economist, 
entirely devoted to the recording of factual information. 
Nowhere else in the world are so many facts put so promptly 
on record, 

Recorps AND Statistics is available on postal subscription 
only. The present subscription rates are 30s. a year for 
Recorps AND Statistics alonevor £4 together with Tue 
Economist, On and after July ist, these rates will be 
raised to £2 10s, and £5 respectively. 


- The Economist __ 


22, Ryper Street, Sr. ‘Jamus’s, Lonpow, $:W.t. 
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perhaps not so disappointin 
Board of Tradé megotial 
much raw cotton can be 
The Cerra aim © 
cent the I ‘export 
1 386 mallioh bgufe Pande. At BFS ids exports are es 
than half of the volum ‘the export quota y 
gradually diminishing proportion is allocated to ‘island’ colonic 
which depend on British supplies ; the remainder is for dispog| 
under the “ open-export” scheme; © : 

Each merchant is given an all@cation, based on his prewy 
exports, amd he has till June 4th to book orders with mam. 
facturers for his share.of the output. But he must undertake 
that a fixed percentage of these export goods will go to “ group 
A,” or hard-currency, markets. It is this percentage which the 
Cotton Board.calls a target.and which has been reduced. There 
are two reasons "why the reduction does not necessarily j 
that exports to “ group A” countries will be reduced. The igst js 
that the percentage is a minimum. Tlie second is that total 
amount of piecegoods for export can be altered after applications 
from the merchants have come in. is 

A high and rigid percentage might hinder the development of 
trade with countries outside “group A.” Because of the high 
“target” achieved last quarter, a considerable quantity of 
is now under production to fill orders from “ group A” 
The normal time between the placing of orders and delivery is 
nine months, and merchants could easily find that they had over- 
ordered for countries like, say, Argentina where licensing policy 
might suddenly put a limit on imports. Thus the merchant has 
to take a risk on the economics and politics of 1949. In the 
American and Canadian markets, where prices matter most, he 
is inclined to limit such risks at present, on the ground that 
the rise in the price of raw cotton is big enough to throw these 
markets into confusion. The results of this quarter’s open-export 
programme will be a good pointer to the importance of raw 
cotton prices in determining demand. 

Obviously this system is too cumbersome for an emergency 
and the reduction in the “target ” to 20 per cent may be regatded 
as a concession to flexibility rather than a confession of defeat. 
Flexibility 1s also the aim of -the abolition of price-control on 
cloth produced under the scheme. - Price-control took the form 
of fixing manufacturers’ margins for various types of specified 
ey — Cotton ‘and Rayon Manufacturers’ ee 
their annual report last week Of complaints to 
ses existence of rigid nouiteuiee a citle for the home 
about itj8 2 ut we Bu FP nce 

trade interferes with the smooth progress’ of. ction generally 

and the production of the required export in particular. In 

“ A” markets the provision ef the right ¢eloth is considered to be 

fundamental to a successful export drive. 

The merchants won another point when Mr Wilson promised 
last Monday that requests for exporting utility type cloth and 
yarn would be met with greater readiness than in, the past... Post- 
war records in yarn output were made in the weeks ending May 
1st and May 8th, and there are‘signs’of ‘a new spirit ‘in the cotton 
trade. Tt is not too soon, and it will ‘need ‘to be long sustained. 

fick eee 
Development Council for Hosiery ? 


The Board of Trade is making rather slow work in setting 
up development councils.. Only one has been created under the 
Industrial Organisation and Development Act—the Cotton Board 
(1948)—but this replaced the Cotton Board, which had been m 
existence for some time, and retained the chairman and many of 
the original members. The effect was, therefore, largely to give 
Statutory recognition to. the Cotton Board, which had already 1 
its credit considerable achievements in improving Lancashire 1ech- 
mique. 2 

A development council for hosiery is next.on. the list. .ts 
already evident that the Hosiery Manufacturers’ Federation 
not regard the proposal. with any enthusiasm. Representatives of 
the industry on the working-party in ich ou a council which 





should be, adyisory in character ar give 50 per 















Ww. 
of the votes to the employers, and the other 5 cent to works 
representatives. and..independent, members: But such propossls 
have not found., with, the Board. of. which insists, 0 
a tripartite de 1 exports 
ployees and i s and equipped with 
siderable powers provided under the Act. - bs 
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for the ‘feel’ 
of fabrics 





Today, even the most modest 
fabrics have a lovely soft feel 
and texture due in part to the 
new detergents used in their 
processing. Shell chemicals are 
playing a vital part in many 
industrial processes and helping 
to swell British exports. 


thank Shell Chemicals 


Gs «Shell Chemicals Limited (Distributors). 





LIGHTING EVERY MATCH 


A hundred years ago Arthur Albright’s ‘idea for making 
Amorphous Phosphorus on a commercial scale brought safety 
to workers in match factories, and gave the world its first 
safety match. Today Albright & Wilson’s match phosphorus 
Products light»eyery match made in Britain and countless 
millions of others ‘all Over the world. ey 
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Printers — produce a singte’ —, without fead, because 


lead is far the most i ‘a of all the 


THERE’ D ce 
we he is & printer's metal, and for that 
BE.NO 





reason the historian’ s, the poet's and 


the novelist s metal a well. 
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of the activities of man, 


1 T Fl U T from big-game hunting 'to 


plumbing, from house-painting to 


LE A playing the pianola, and is made, moulded, 


fashioned, alloyed, combined, explored and marketed for a 


hundred uses by a group of firms known as 


ASSOCIATED LEAD manuractugers Limite 


comprising : 

The Cookson Lead and Antimony Company Ltd.; Locke, Lancaster and W, W. & R. 
oes & Sons, Ltd.; Walkers, oat & Company Ltd. ; Foster, Blackett and sed 
>The Librex Lead Company L. : The London Lead Oxide Company Lid. ; 

Beeld & Company Lid. ; The Oidas Metals C ompany Lid. 

Enquiries to: 

Associated Lead Manufacturers Lid., Sales Offices at: 14 Finsbury Circus, London, 
E.C.2, or Crescent House, Newcastie-on-Tyne, or Lead Works Lane, Chester. 





The last few years have shown us all the” importance Of Goal. The 
English Electric Company helps te Solve the coal problem in two 
vital ways — first, by the manufacture of more electrical-equip- 
ment for the mines, to speed production and improve conditions for 
the miners: second, by ensuring the efficient utilisation of the Coal 
by designing and manufacturing the best possible generating plant so 
that Britain’s factories can have more electricity to make more goods. 


THE ENGLISH ELECTRIC COMPANY 





A power behind Britain’s drive 


The English Electric Company Ltd. Works at: Stafford, Preston, Rugby, Bradford, Liverpool 
Registered Office: Queens House,-Kingsway, London, W.C.2 
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Little time to think about correct posture, even when 
you do get a chance to sit down! Result —stomach 
muscles soft, slack and no longer a protection. A Linia 
Belt gives just the support you need. It tones up the 
muscles and helps a lot in keeping you fit and energetic. 
Wear the 


LINIA BELT 


Linia Shorts are also available 
Linia Method Booklet free on application from Dept. 11. 


SOLD ONLY BY Je ROUSSEL LTD 


REGENT STREET - LONDON - W.] 
Telephone: REGent 7570, and ot Birmingham, Glasgow, Liverpool, Manchester, ete 





oe oa Slaediades include, London on the Move, 
. inde round, The Story of the kondon 
Bus, How London's T Tube Roilwa Railways ore Built, A Night 
with London. Transport. For details, write to 
the Hg FO London” Transport,’ 58 
Broadway, $ Senna 
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Their goodwill | .; 
sells YOUR goods— © Z 
the under oe 


¥” 


i= 


Never before has a younger generation assumed such great 
responsibilities as the under-35’s of today—yet, owing to war 
shortages, only now are they reaching maturity as consumers— 
only now are they comparing, deciding, forming buying habits 


that can make them your customers for life 


a 


Over a third of the adult population of Great Britain comes - 


into this under-35 age group. Here is a vast market of 
potential consumers with long buying lives ahead, and the 
Daily Mirror is read by nearly half a million more of them than 
is any other national daily paper 


A business whose success depends on the goodwill of the 
under-35’s will wisely advertise in the Daily Mirror 








Mirror 


THE NATIONAL DAILY 
WITH THE SECOND LARGEST SALE 


470,000 mare adult readers under 35. than any | 
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; The Board of Trade have not been published. 

so I} followed considerable: riessuse byotke ‘rade unions,” whi 

. actively enjoining ni Use its compuls wet 
© §f to set up development councils. The powers conferred by the In- 
‘bt dustrial Organisation Act cover such matiers as registration of 
eat 9 firms, collectionset 5 imposition’of a ere Pi 

ae Othe cost Of these. r functions are likely to be added 
Ye Bf only at the request of the iidustry. “The main conceth of the em- 
is yers is about the composition of the councils. The Act stipulates 


vee that it should be tripartite but does not say how many members 

should be representative of each . Bqual representation of the 
two sides of industry under a single voteless chairman, who pur+ 
ported to represent an independent viewpoint, would be likely to 


produce a uscless stalemate, This first experiment in development 
councils will be watched with interest—and wie some Siuaeet 


* * x 
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What the Chairman Said 


The statements of company chairmen provide one of the most 
fruitful sources of industrial intelligence at this time of the year, 
when many big concerns are publishing their aécounts. This year 
has been no exception. Indeed, they have been rather more pro- 
lific of information than usual... For instance Sir F. M. Killberg, 
the chaisman of United Molasses (whose statement is more fully 
analysed in this week’s issue of the Records and Statistics Sup- 
plement) after finally po the fallacy that the compensation 
paid for vessels lost during the war is sufficient to finance the 
cost of replacement at present building costs, goes on to show how 
i official. restrictions on British shipping companies tend to pre- 

judice their relative position in the world tanker trade. As evi- 
t dence of this, the chairman cites statistics of vessels now under 
construction and on order in the world’s shipyards which indicate 
that, excluding the United Molasses group, British independent 
t owners have only 200,000 dead weight tons building on their. 
account compared with 2,142,000 dead weight tons building on 

m behalf of Scandinavian owners. 

The remarks of Sir P. Malcolm Stewart of Associated Portland 
Cement on the subject of the correct level of depreciation allow- 
ances are of particular importance, for they relate to a problem 
which confronts practically the whole of British industry. Asso- 
mt dated Portland Cement, along with many other concerns, finds 

that the cost of replacement of fixed assets is more than twice 
the prewar level and that normal depreciation allowances are in- 


YS SO 


sufficient to meet it. The company has taken the one course 
f open to it of making a special provision for depreciation out of 

taxed profits. This is a costly solution to the problem which 
eC tan-only be alleviated by a reduction of taxation as the chair- 

man had suggested—or by a revision of the Inland Revenue for- 
n mulae for depreciation allowances. 


At the recent annua] meeting of Vicker’s the chairman, Sir 
Archibald A. Jamieson, referred to the absurdity of the “fine” of 
some £600,000 which the company would have to pay for capi- 





talising £6,157,742 of its reserves in 9; restore the nominal 
value of ‘the 10s. stock units to the or value of {1. These 
constant reminders of the unwisdomy of the on bonus issues fh 







have so far illicited no sympathetic nm Sir Stafford zi i 
Cripps. Jy Wise! 
East African Sisal 7. Sees, 


The Board of Trade last week agreed to extend the long- 
term contract for East African sisal for another six“months up to a 
the end, of 1948. But no decision ons the: new ptices has. yet . 
been announced.  Output»in East Afpica has recently shown - 
an improvement and for the first quarter of the year_ was i 
20 per cent above the fitst three mofths of 1947. Pro- 
duction in 1948 is ‘expected to ri between 140,000. and 
150,000 tons. Last year’s, output, acdrding to Messrs ¥ 3 
worth and Co., amounted te, 134,900 tons compared with as 

e 





figure of 155,000 tons in 1642 ,and 144,000 tons in 1938.7 
main obstacle to any large-scalé expansion of sisal in East A 

is shortage of labour, and this will mo doubt be aggravated ‘by 
the groundnuts scheme. Machinery and spare parts afé more 
plentiful, but towards the end of 1947 hemp began to accumulate 
on the estates because ‘equipment for the groundnuts scheme 
was given. priority on rail. Then lack of shipping space in March 
and April at Dar-es-Salaam caused stocks to pile up in the port 
and railway wagons were used for storage. Shipments, however, 
are now proceeding, but unless the transport can be radically 
improved before the large scale production of groundnuts begins 
congestion is likely to increase. 

Britain is particularly dependent on East African sisal to replace 
manila, which has to be purchased from the Philippines, with 
dollars, and as an inferior substitute for jute in sacking. British 
imports from East Africa in 1947 totalled 61,000 toms compared 
with 25,000 tons in 1938, wihteiiniila seiforts declined from 
37,000 tons before the war to §,500 tons last year. Moreover the 
continued shortage of jute and manila has opened a useful dollar 
trade in sisal.. But it is useless to expand production if output 
cannot be shipped. ; 
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Shorter Note 


Traffic receipts of the British Transport Commission for the 
twenty weeks to May 16th totalled £146,240,000, compared with 
£120,026,000 for the corresponding period of 1947. Railway 
receipts have increased by £23,304,000 and London Transport 
receipts by £2,780,000. Gross receipts thus reflect the benefit 
of increased charges and the normal working of transport during 
the first months of this , compared with 1947.. There is some 
ground for the belief oe the volume of traffic is by no means 
so reassuring as these figures at first sight suggest. But the 
outlook» is.mot.so- black*as might have been inferred from the 
wrong es whith’ were included in a note on transport 
facts and figures.dast weeks. « 
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SECURITY PRICES AND YIELDS...” | i 
Afuller list containing 370 securities appears weekly in the Records and Statistics. gepplensane: -Notés on the following company 1 
reports appear in the Supplement : Colvilles; Dunlop Ru ; United. Molasses. ’ ' 
ii Net ; ; Diu ee Ae + 
Prices, i | Prive Vield Gross Prices, er tate . 
a By p , ; Yield, Year 1948 Last Two ae Sets cee’ a 4 
Yan toMay26)| Namne of, Se@MY ay 38 Mag 2 Moy 26, | May 26, |(Jan.1toMay26) |_ Dividends ae Séearity May 26, } 
High | Low. 4 io aa Ga | oe ts) 1948 | High [Low [| a) 1) —s iF 
B - . £ sd. & s. d. i 
01g} | 101 -j|War Bonds A : i} 401 a 6 Sel % £s 4 Fa! 
1%, | 1003 rec 1a Feds = 0 5 8/1 S124 1043 | 10K (a) 218 OL TI 
1024) | 100§ War Bonds 2 wae 1 1-53." 1023 0M S}1 Tell 91 (@) 3 2 OL Ss 
Wz | 100 ||War Bonds 24% March 1, 1952-54./| 102 % 017 9) 2 1. 64) 10 39 (d) 3.93 io 
LOL |/War Loan 34% (after Dec. 1, 1952))} -1034xd) 14 8|)215 7 8 1 80 ¢ 35 2 
995 War Bone 843 Aug. 15, 1954-56.| +d 1 612 4 Well WH 5a 3°77 
100} || Funding 23% June 15, 1982-57, ...|| 102sxd ba 4 3) 2 8 61) 26/6] 62/49] 15 c 4 1 dg te 
15} | 100 \Nationalael July 45, 1954-58)} - PY 3 31210 81) 38/6] 29/6) 40 516 4 a 
- le | 1014 [werd My Oeto 15) vom! 7) 410|/21) 62) 84/-| 72/9) 7a 3 11 10 iS 
1024} 100 Sa en de 30/. 4210 6}217 Qi 105 84 | 120 b Bass 211 5t a 
100 | 967 Funding 3 Ve 8 21222 O17] 104/9| 85/-| 8 al > | Brie yeen Ord, flee. .: 4°0 0 a 
‘Way 4 i ‘PU M1 124239 OF} 46/14} 39/9]. Shh] 242 |\Courtaulds Ord: £1.-...... 3.35 6 S 
a catia 12 1 01214 We ec wh % c ihe \Distillers Co. Ord. 4. aprons: 310 3 5 
é ‘J2_ 74 2:19 10%) 32/ ¢ c | Dorman Long Ord. {1..0.: ie 
% vies 113 44)21%6 7 . 68/-} 18 cl 15 c Dunlop Rebbe Onk de - 409 ie 
1 4 7/1218 O°] 53/-| 4/6] 3a} 7 b/iImp . Ind. Ord, Stk. £1 426 5 
113 913 1 3h 6 5 13}a| 19} 6 | Imperial Tobacco {1..,..... 5 513 6 
1 0 14/215 Te 48 40/3} 10 c} 10 c|\Lanes. Cotton Ord. Stk. f1..) 46/- | 46/- | 4-6 a Hi 
Hd 10° 243 11 4eh 56/6 | 48/6) 5 ec} Wc} & U 1...) 51/3. > Sasa 13 18 ie 
116 1)3 5 8fi 61/3} 47/6] ibe London Brick Ord. Stk. {1..)) 93/9 | 56/3 {311 1 $s 
115 213 4 2fi| 66/14) 49/9] 20 P’chin J’nson Ord. Stk. 58/- | 57/6 1415 8 b i 
1 8 3 8 ros) 1744 c Prudential *A’ £1. 7 At 2 4 6f ef 
1'ls Wt 38-87) sels | agro 12h ‘Stewarts & Lloyds Det. £1 26/ 6/6 |4 8 6 i 
14, 2 71| 85/74, 73/14 {8 b I Tranept. Ord. Stk. {1|| 78/9 /3 | 1 16 lit 
1% 1 fe gil 7 . b ‘Tube Invst. Stk. £1.. .|} 126/3 /3-\319 0 . 
1M 3$31 4 oo} i Lbb ‘Turner & Newall Ord. Stk. £1) .76/3xd) 76 /3xd| 3 18 8 
: dent fie 93/3| Ti/-| ba |\Woolworth (F "W.) Ord 5s..j[° 84/- 6 |4 410 
Roseseios ‘a) (0) Final. (c) Whole year! {d) Int-’paid Balf-yearly. (¢) To earliest ; 5 
or less will be te. (g) pital: bonus. of 2} per cent. free.of imcome tax. Yield 
after allowing for tax at on 15 per cent b (h) Fifteen months to March $1 1947 (yield basis 1-6 per 
1 cent.) @ To ‘atest redemption date’ + Free, ot tax 
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COMPANY MEETINGS, . 


BIBIANT (1927), LIMITED 


MAJOR-GENERAL SIR EDWARD L, 
SPEARS’ ADDRESS 


The twenty-first ordinary gencral meeting 
of Bibiani (1927), Limited, was held m 
London on the 20th instant. 


Major-General Sir Edward L. Spears, the 
chaisman, explained that there was no change 
in the issued capital.or share premium 
account... A reserve for taxation 1948/49 of 
£30,000 was included. ‘The provision for 
deferred maintenante was down by £12,171. 
Trade creditors were higher by £35,587. 

The value of stores at the mine and ‘in 
transit had risen by £59,933. Briush Govern- 
ment securities were included at a written- 
down value They stood in the balance 
sheet’ at their realised value. 


Turning to the profit and loss account, ex- 
penditure in West Africa showed another in- 
crease. In the appropriation account pro- 
vision had had to be made for £15,500 in 
respect of profits tax. 


INCOME TAX 


£69,433 had been charged to, income tax 
1947/48, this being the tax due tothe Gold 
Coast.govermment and the Imperial govern- 
ment based on the profits for 1946. This 
year the company benefited considerably from 
the initial allowances and amortisation allow- 
ances given to the mines by the income tax 
Act of 1945, 

They had a credit this year of £50,798, 
covering the fifteen months to December 31, 
1946, in respect of the final amount of E.P.T. 
recoverable. _ OF this, £30,000 had been 
allocated 10 reserve for the estimated liability 
on the profits in these accounts in addition to 
the legal liability. 


DIVIDEND 


An interim dividend of 10 per cent. 
had been paid on September 24, 1947, 
They had had to reduce the recom- 
mendation. for a final .dividend..to..5.. per 
cent., making 15 per cent. for the year, 
against 25 per cent. for 1946. The strike of 
African workmen at all the mines on the 
Gold Coast which began on September 29, 
1947, and lasted till November 3, 1947 had 
forced this cut on them, The strike had 
cost over a month’s production, whilst ex- 
penses necessarily incurred had cost £15,013. 
Though work re-started on November 3rd, 
production had been retarded, with a resulting 
loss of £6,796 for that month. It had taken 
three months’ working after that to recover 
the position. 

The profit of £144,399 less charges for 
profits tax and income tax £84,933, deprecia- 
tien of securities £5,913, and staff assurance 
fund £9,350; left a balance awailable of 
£44,203. The proposed final dividend with 
the imterim already paid would take (less tax) 
£41,250. 


OUTPUT AND DEVELOPMENT 


With the spread of the organised trade 
union movement throughout the country 
their operations had received 4 serious set- 
back on account of labour troubles. Output 
for the year was less, by some 4,700 tons and 
2,100 ounces, than the previous year. After 
the difficult months of October and Novem- 


ber output had been moré 

reached the total of 24,000 tons in March. 
Their reserves had ! been ‘deple 

176,000 tons with a value slightly lower than 

the previous year. With the reappearance 


of values to the extent fluedr proved on , 


No. 15 Level although gtade, the pros- 
pects of additional oe being made avail- 
able were encouraging. ant and machinery 
had been maintained in good order and some 
additions made. 


TAXATION 


Shareholders should be made aware of the 
crushing .burden of taxation under which 
they laboured, Export duty on gold amounted 
to 17s. 54d. per ounce, or about 10 per cent. 
of the gold*prodaced. Income tax was severe 
and the rate of profits tax had been increased 
with the result that they now paid 25 per 
cent. an practically their entire profit. _ By the 
present. year the mines on the Gold 
should have been producing 1 million ounces, 
instead of which the figure of 640,000 only 
had been attained, a result as unfortunate for 
their country so badly in need of dollats as 
fer their industry. 


Meanwhile costs of mining and manage- 
ment had increased to £403,728. Deprecia- 
tion took £51,695, and taxation £150,502, 
leaving a balance of only £50,116 or 7.6 per 
cent, on gross earnings for the shareholders. 


LABOUR AND WELFARE 


They had an unusually happy and con- 
tented labour force at Bibiani which had been 
intimidated into striking very reluctantly. 
There were many signs that their workers 
deeply regretted the strike. They were now 
studying and trying cut different systems 
of incentive payment. 

The report was adopted and a final divi-~ 
dend of 5 per cent. making 15 per cent. (less 
tax for the year, was approved. 





ASHANTI GOLDFIELDS 
CORPORATION, LIMITED 


DEVELOPMENT UNDER 
DIFFICULTIES 


The fifty-first ordinary general meeting of 
the Ashanti Goldfields Corporation Limited 
was held in London on the 20th instant. 
Major-General Sir Edward .L. Spears, 
K.B.E., C.B., M.C., the chairman, in an 
address previously circulated with the reports 
and accounts, said that the year had been 
more difficult than anticipated. 


THE ACCOUNTS 


Total reserves stood at £587,314 and 
sundry creditors at £205,503. On the assets 
side, expenditure on plant, inery, w 
oA buildings ae me a higher, 

re-opening inm ansu Mine 
had cost £15,550. Cash on oT'n. and at 
bankers on current account with bullion in 
transit totalled £260,852, The payment of 
government royalty and export duty had left 
them with a balance of profit of £711 
of which SEES EE fed Reece s hi 
taken £392,529. The interim and proposed 
final dividend required £291,851. 
dividend had been reduced to 25 per cent. 
The doubling of the rates of profits tax and 
the losses due to the Octobér strike meant 


: 


OUTPUT AND DEVELOPMENT 


A fall in output per man had 
est problem. Ore ‘reserves totalled 
636,244 tors of average value 20.1 dwt. 


‘stable and had | 


. S 
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Mine they hadi 1d 7}2B0 tons, Si 
a potied 230 $. Steps 


also been taken, 
pO PEER ese ) 


: TAXATION 
The tax which affected ‘the industry ‘moy 
‘adversely way the’ exporr Jon gold. “Tn 
the year under review this cost them 


£168,121. Simce the increase in» rate yf 
profits tax they paid 25 per cent. on practic. 
ally their entire income. Out of their earn. 
i of £893,009 the government had 
ge, , or mare than two-thirds. “Phy 
en of taxation tended to limit theif mp 
duction at a time when they were the" 
considerable source of gold directly a 
to Great Britain and the. best 
producers the country controlled. 







LABOUR AND WELFARE 


Output per man had been affected by'in 
flauion and lack of consumer goods:) The 
African did not see why he should work if 
there was mpeg Se buy for his money, He 
hoped that the Board Trade would take 
steps to i ve the ion. Mea 
taken by the mines had included the instity. 
tion of canteens where a 9d, meal was serv 
for 4d, Interested parties had objccted, and 
owing to 4 boycoit the cantetns had had tobe 
closed, They were constantly endeavouring 
to bring up the African to more responsible 
positions, and they had provided, in the new 
fitting shop at Obuasi, Opportunities that 
were available nowhere else in the Colony, 


-THE STRIKE 


The chairman said that those who 
fit to impose the British trade union system 
upon the native mining community bore a 
heavy responsibility. During the war the 
mines had increased wages to meet the fising 
cost of living. Since then the mines ‘uhion 
had made demands which would have 
amounted to an annual increase in the wage 
bill of £600,000. The industry had» been 
unable to meet the new demands and had 
willingly submitted the issue to arbitrarlon, 
They had been represented in those 
ceedings by Mr. Duncan Sandys, who 
since joined the board’ of ‘the corporation. 
In addition to the award of wage increase and 
back pay, hours of work had been reduced 
from 48 to 45 per week, increased rates for 
overtime and public holidays had . been 
granted, sick pay, as distinct from workmen's 
compensation, had become the liability of 
the employers, and gratitities with raven 
expenses for men with five years service hi 
been enforced. He hoped. that the. severe 
losses sustained by the government as well 
as by the mines would be a warning that 
ideologies were dangerous in lands like the 
Gold Coast. 


_ He concluded by expressing his apprecia- 
tion of the excellent work done by the staff 
in such a difficult year. 


A RECENT DEVELOPMENT 
aes 


At the meeting the chairman said that 
er ade tee ne 

t recent dev on No 

vel. The lateral qeent of the ‘pes ae 
on the lower levels of the mine 


known for time,..and. the locati 
further reef to the assumed 
further parable rel o coset sh pote 


In crosseuts Nos.,19, 20 and 21 Southes 

strong body of quartz had reappcared afte 
pparently runout. Overa 

of 100. ft. represented by. those 
values 35 dwt, over a width of 4 
feet of reef been proved. The latest ar 
formation on a further reece Nie 
that values averaging 35.9 dwt. over a 
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MANAGED INVESTMENTS (UNIT ‘ied t ~Youg tole ts sbako is, dong 30 protect 


pepe 
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. SECURITIES), LIMITED 


<“pOSiTION: SFRENGTHENED AND DIVIDENDS;JNGREASED, 


7 
teweete 


fhe “third annual general’ meeting of 
Managed Investments (Unit, Secunties), 
mited, was held, on. the 21st instant, in 


R, K. Fraay, ps chaitman, in’ the 
course Of his § said: 

The year under review has been a very 
satisfactory one for. your Company because its 
position was strengthened during the year, 
and for the shareholders who received in- 
creased dividends. 


APPROPRIATION ACCOUNT 


To the net profit of £289,290 must be 
aided £70,868, being the balance unappro- 
jated at the beginning of the year, making 
a total of £360,158. ¢ following alloca- 
tions have been made: — ; 
Dividends to shareholders (9 per 









Oe), ... ,. sanadbbabeasbuaaadiguses Piet £225 000 
Provision for taxation «..... -...655. 35,000 
Gemeral reservenss. 6 .k0u2i oie... 25,000 

£285,000 
Leaving a balance: to be carried 

emmearG Of 4.ci55scaudacsvoande-* upuad 75,158 

£360,158 


DIVIDENDS TO SHAREHOLDERS 


During the financial period ended Decem- 
ber 31, 1945, a total dividend of 6 per vent. 
was declared, In 1946 the dividend was 
increased to 7} per cent., and in 1947 was 
further increased to 9 per cent. I expect 
that it will be possible to maintain this divi- 
dend of Y per cent. during the current year. 


BALANCE SHEET 


The authorised and issued capital of your 
company remained unchanged at £2,500,000 
divided into 5,000,000 shares of 10s, each, 
all fully paid, i . 

£25,000 was appropriated from the profits 
during the year to strengthen general reserve 
thereby increasing this reserve to £50,000, It 
is the intention, whenever possible, to con- 
tinue to strengthen the general reserve by 
appropriating part of the , profits im the 
ensuing years. 


INVESTMENTS ' 


The other. items on the balance-sheet do 
net call for any special comment, with the 
exception of investments. ‘The investments 
of your company at December 31, 1947, con- 
sisting of fully paid-up stocks and shares in 
107 comp:inies, appear in the balance-sheet at 

957,146, representing their dost iricluding 

age. The market value of thesesecuri- 

ties, ‘based on the ex dividend quotations on 
ry 5,° 9948 (the? first’ business day in 

on the Joharinesburg Stock Exchange), 
Wis £7,969,960. nae re were eee 
“You will recollect that there was a slight 
iation iv the market value of ‘your 

ing as compared with cost at the end ‘Of 

946, and, fromthe information now before 
you; you will note that-this ‘has been con- 
Yerted into an appreciation over cost at the 
Ithougt ens is wexp pometiogs: Twist 
ul is very Ts 
a once ad deetsk Marat ane 

due importance to the fluctuations in the 
Market value ofrthe holdings of an invest- 

nt company. An investment company 
sequires its hol for investnient 
and to obtain a regular dividend 


Of the holdings ‘h not causé anxiety 
Penn ter aa cainaite pro- 


Le Ub a eG 
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vided the portfolio is -well, spread, over a 
number of sound securities. The directors 
of such companies must be mainly guided by 
the inttinsic value of the, investments, when 
investing the funds of the company. . Market 
fluctuations are only of secondary importance. 


MARKET FLUCTUATIONS 


Without wishing to forecast events, I feel 
that I must state as my personal opinion that 
there. is a distinct possibility that market 
fluctuations in South African securities may 
be even greater during the next few years 
than they have been during the last two 
years, for reasons which I will touch upon 
later. Such fluctuations will, however, clearly 
show the advantages of an active joint invest- 
ment policy as followed by the investment 
companies forming our group. 

Market fluctuations are occasioned by 
various factors, many of which are beyond 
the control of anybody, but it goes without 
saying that an investment company is in a 
better position to take advantage of and to 
guard against temporary fluctuations than, an 
individual investor. 


ANALYSIS OF HOLDINGS 


In my last address I submitted full infor- 
mation in connection with the holding of 
your company, and also a detailed analysis 
of this holding. I feel that you should be 
given similar information at least once 
annually. An analysis of the holding of your 
company at December 31, 1947, gives the 
following results :— 


Per 
Cent. 
No, of 
of Amount Total 
Cos. invested Hidg. 
Type of Company £ 
Gold-mining companies... 31 1,269,337 42-92 
Land and financial com- 
panies fexelading our 
associated companies} . 14 264,485 8-94 
Holding . in. associated 
companies ........... 7 665,288 22-50 
Industrial ané cormmercial 
companies ....... 6.5% be 698,233 23:62 
Coal, diamond and base- 
metal companies ..... 5 59,805 2:02 


107 2,957,146 100-00 


96.36 per cent. of the holding was invested 
in quoted dividend-paying securities ; 2.06 
per cent. in quoted securines which had not 
yet reached the dividend-paying stage, and 
only 1.58 cent. in shares not quoted .on 
the Stock Exchange. 9: 

The chairman.then gave shareholders a 
complete list of the heldings of the company 
on May, 14,1948). 

‘Continuing he said: the total ‘book value 
of the holding of shares in 12 land and finan- 
cial ‘companies’ at May 14, 1948, was 
£264,901, tet per cent. of the total 
holding: The investments of your. company 
at May 14, 1948, consisted of shares in 102 
companies, with a ve book we of 
£3,060,663, inclusive brokerage, a 


|) (2 BOARDS ACTIVE POLICY 
-‘Fcan ‘add further thar it has been possible 


to increase th wiated balance of 
£191,924 at. April, 30, 1948. Tn arrivin 


RP 


pai: is passing fants eiD 
times, politi and. financially, andy in 
eee essential to wat ants 
very carefully and to make rapid changes 
in one’s ‘investment ‘portfolio’ whenever 
hieccs sary "and - po - This—-es I have 
already stated—is almost impossible for in- 


dividual i tors, but is one of the functions 
or 2 bine ReEY company. 


THE FINANCIAL OUTLOOK 


I mentioned that I expect severe market 
fluctuations during the next few years. These 
fluctuations will, in. my. vpinion, take place 
not only in South African shares, but also 
in overseas securities, I base my ‘convictions 
in ‘this connection on the fact that’ the 

1 financial position’ of the world “is 

% more complicated, and that some- 

thing will have to be done to cope with the 
difficulties which are heing encountered. by 
various countries, including’ our own. 
_ It .is well known that very tigid control 
is being exercised by governments in various 
continental countries, and that this has given 
ris¢ to certain anomalies which could hardly 
be avoided and has tended to localise mar- 
kets iM securities, For example, shares in 
companies carrying on. business..in_ these 
continental countries are being dealt in on 
various international stock exchanges at prices 
far below those ruling on the stoe exchanges 
in such countries themselves. The same 
position has already arisen with South 
African securities held in countries. outside 
the United Kingdom. 

It se¢ms tome, however, that the time 
has arrived to face the position squarely, 
more especially as far as this country is con- 
cerned. We cannot continue to import com- 
modities from the United States of America 
at the same rate as during 1947, for the 
simple reason that we cannot afford to do 
so. Our present diminishing gold production 
and gold reserves make strict control of these 
imports imperative in order to prevent serious 
financial difficulties in South Africa, 


RELATIONS WITH U.K, 


Our financial relations with the United 
Kingdom seém: to be more rosy—but only 
apparently so. A great influx of capital from 
the United Kingdom has taken place during 
the last eighteen months, but practically the 
only consequence has been to increase our 
sterling balances in London to a somewhat 

ng extent. I say “ alarming extent.” 
because these balances are practi useless 
to this country unless the United Kingdom 
can supply sufficient capital goods to meet 
our requirements’ and thus keep these 
balances within reasonable limits, which’ is 
not the position. at the moment...We: have 
to import many of our requirements from 
the United States simply: because the United 
Kingdom cannot supp y the goods. at com- 
pritve prices, thereby crea difficulties 
both: the United |Kingdom and. South 
Africa. We haye ta use, gold-to, buy. dollars 
to pay for.our imports,. while the United 
Kingdom, does. not, obtain. this. gold. to .buy 
the doflars she requires so badly, 

In view of all these difficulties, I Would 
not bé surpriséd to'sée more countries follow- 
ing the continental example of ri ‘con- 
trolling imports and exports, exc ¢ and 
movements of capital. Such contrél might 
have serious ‘reperctissions here, ‘but it’ will, 
incidentally, ‘be a good thing for those of our 
citizens whe have been living ina fool's 

ise, and who have not réalised thar 
outh Africa is only a very small part of the 
economic structure-of the whole world. It 
might also end the inflationary pressute here 
which has re eed partly by the influx 
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COLVILLES, LIMITED 


DEMAND EXCEEDS SUPPLY 


EVERY DEPARTMENT FULLY OCCUPIED 


INCREASED STEEL OUTPUT 


SIR JOHN CRAIG'S STATEMENT 


The seventeenth ordinary general meeting 
of Colvilles, Limited, was held, on the 26th 
instant, in the registered office of the com- 
pany, 195 West George Street, Glasgow, Sir 
John Craig, C.B.E., D.L., chairman and joint 
managing director, presiding. 


The following is his statement, circulated 
with the report and accounts for the year to 
December 31, 1947:— 


ADMINISTRATION 


My first duty today is a pleasant one. It 
is to intimate that the Rt. Hon. Lord Clydes- 
muir, P.C., G.C.LE., D.L., who recently 
retired from the position of Governor of 
Bombay, accepted an invitation to join the 
board. Lord Clydesmuir in this way renews 
a connection with the company which he 
relinquished in 1931 when, as Mr John 
Colville, he became Secretary to the Depart- 
ment of Overseas Trade. His acceptance has 
been welcomed by the directors and the staff 
of the company. We are confident that his 
wide experience in national affairs, as well 
as his knowledge of the industry, will be of 
the greatest value to the company, and I am 
sure you will have pleasure in confirming. his 
re-election today. 


The knighthood conferred by His Majesty 
the King upon. Sit Andrew McCance has 
given great pleasure not only to the directors 
but to the staff at all the works, and I feel 
sure this pleasure will be shared by the 
members of the company. It is an additional 
pleasure that the University of Glasgow pro- 
pose to confer on him the degree of LL.D. 
During the past year Sir Andrew visited a 
number of the large steel works in America 
and renewed. his acquaintance with many of 
the leading steel makers. The visit was of 
real value to the company, as it enabled him 
to see and discuss the latest developments 
of the industry in America, which will be 
most useful to our plans for the extensions 
now under active consideration, 


It is with pleasure that I refer also to the 
honour conferred by the University on 
another colleague, Sir Steven Bilsland. He 
is to receive the degree of LL.D., and we are 
gratified that his great public services to the 
city and the country are thus being 
recognised. 


I am pleased to be able to state that the 
formation of our executive board has been 
fully justified by experience. The executive 
board meets y and is responsible for 
all problems ing works’ operation, im- 
provements in plant, maintenance of 
and the general t i and commercial 
development of the works of the company. 


ACCOUNTS 

The balance-sheet sets forth clearly the 
financial position of the y. As you 
will have noticed, the profits - 


requirements. his surplus had arisen 
th the uncertainties of the war years— 
1939-45—and the directors felt the stock- 


holders were entitled to benefit from the over- 
os disclosed: They therefore trans- 
erred part of the surplus to the profit and 
loss account and used it for the payment of 
an additional interim dividend of 5 per cent., 
which, with the interim of 3 per cent. and 
the final of 5 per cent. if approved, makes a 
total of 13. per cent, paid for the year. Your 
directors have indicated that they will not 
recommend this year amy increase on these 
payments. 


No settlement has yet been reached regard- 
ing our coal properties although a compara- 
tively small. sum, arising from allowances 
made by the Coal Board in accordance with 
the Coal Nationalisation Scheme, is included 
in the subsidiary companies’ profits. 


SALES 


I am sure you will be interested in the 
analysis of each £ of sales. 
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From the above, you will. see that divi- 
dends, about which we hear so much unfair 
criticism these days, represent only a very 
small proportion of our gross income. It is 
to be remembered that this small return is 
all that goes to the stockholders who supplied 
the money to buy the ground, buildings and 
plant of the company which provide employ- 
ment for 17,000 people. 


OUTPUT 


The demands for the company’s products 
throughout the whole year exceeded the 
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, Shortage Was acute, ‘the 
as much of their plant as 


., 0 Convert 
possible 
‘ . We responded immediately 
this appeal and altered a melting sho ont 
Motherwell from the use of coal to oi fas 
This has involved an pence of about 


and in the re-equipment of 
ancillary plant to take advantage of xg 
creased output anticipated from the use of 
oil. This large alteration was i 
through without interrupting pr ' 
We completed a similar conversion at 
bridge. Unfortunately, and quite up 
pectedly, the price of oil was iocenelits 
September, 1947, by £1 15s, per and 
again by £1 per ton in February of ths 


year. These increases not only climin, 
any benefit from the use of oi! bur 
substantially to the fuel cost of steel m 

as compared with the use of coal. We 
commenced to convert the furnaces at Hall- 
side works in the same way when, after 3 
considerable amount of money had been 
spent and the plant installed, we were in- 
formed that the amount of fuel oi! available 
was insufficient for our needs there and this 
scheme had to be abandoned. This i- 
ence illustrates the difficulties arising. tram 
State intervention in industrial matters,” 


FUEL—COAL 


Coal is an important item in the cost of 
producing steel, and in recent years the 
price has risen steeply. For example, at the 
of our works the price of fuel deliyeted 
during 1947 increased by 195 per cent. over 
that of 1938—the last full year before the 
war—whereas the advance in the sélling 
price of steel for the same period was 52 per 
cent. 1 


The company, however, are reaping the 
benefit now of their policy of adopting every 
practicable method for the utilisation of 
waste heat. The total quantity of coal saved 
in this way is now approaching 100,000 tons 
per annum. If it had not been so, the:results 
shown in the balance-sheet could not have 
been achieved. We have had to contend, 
however, not only with a greatly increased 
price of fuel but with a marked deterioration 
in its quality. In some of our works we are 
actually ‘using 20° per cent. more fueb pet 
ton of ingot output than we would have used 
if the sources of supply and the quality had 
been the same as in 1938. F 


NEW PLANT 


The position regarding pig-iron supplies 
became so acute throughout the country 
that our third blast furnace, to which I 
teferred in last year’s statement, was brought 
into operation early in 1948 with supplies 
of coke from outside sources. This furnace, 
which has a capacity of 5,000 tons per.wetk, 
has proved successful in every way and has 
substantially augmented our. supplies of, pig- 
iron, ni 


to keep the third furnace in operation, but 
we have now received authority to baild 
additional coke ovens for this purpose, 
these will be constructed as soon as 
We have been assured by the National 
Board that supplies of coking coal will be 
made available as required. ’ 
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Land—The company acquired during'the 
year, about 294 acres of land adjoinieg Oa 


properties at Motherwell and thus: 
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for exattiple’ in ‘the Engincering and chemical 
: ies. ae interesting © . 
during z the year, as. be en the roduc acuONn ©; 
oariies-clad steel by renee . Patents 
have been applied for in all countries, This 
ovides a steel With a Stainless surface: at 
much less cost than if the. steel were. stain- 


throughout... We have already. received 


*, orders. for this. class of. material, which 


‘should prove a valuable addition to the. com- 
pany’s products in the future, . 


« J would like to mention the excellent and 
vfriendly feeling that exists throughout the 


‘eel industry in this country’ between all the 
“goncerns engaged in steel manufacture. 
Not only is ‘technical ‘information “freely 
exchanged but-visits by staff members to the 
works of other. makers. are of frequent 
occurrence for the purpose of exchanging 
yiews and of studying improvements and 
developments at first hand. I. believe that 
this is a most encouraging and healthy state 
of affairs and that. by widening the experi- 
ence of all, there results a general increase in 
the national productive efficiency. 


SOCIAL SERVICES 


I think it is desirable to refer once again 
to the social services that exist at our works. 
In their own way, they make a real contribu- 
tion to the benefit of the employees and 
consequently to the company. I should 
like to mention specially the work of the 
social committee, which is drawn from all 
the works and has organised schemes for the 
benefit of employees and retired employees 
financed by contributions from the employees 
and the company. Under their control, 
there is a mansion house with golf course, 
bowling greens, tennis courts, gardens and 
playing fields. ‘They also manage a home 
at the seaside, where men, recommended 
by the doctor for a change of scene after 
iliness or fatigue, can spend some weeks under 
congenial conditions. 


It may surprise you to know that this 
committee, during the past year, have dis- 
bursed some £50,000 on work such as the 
foregoing and in contributing to institutions 
of various kinds. One of the funds at Dalzell 
Works that is greatly appreciated is the old 
men’s fund, from which several hundred are 
now drawing an allowance. Although this 
may not be strictly a business item, I think 
it will enable you to appreciate the relation- 
ship which has. existed, and still exists, 
between the company and its employees 
generally. I am assured that it is greatly 
appreciated by our men and contributes in 
its own way to harmonious relations and to 
our ultimate success, 


THE OUTLOOK 


As to the future, we have submitted plans 
to the authorities for large extensions to 
several of our works. I have already men- 
tioned the new coke ovens, which are to be 
“built at Clyde Iron ‘Works. and there is 
planned additional melting plant at Clyde- 
vbridge, and we have also proposed extensive 
vadditions to the plant at Dalzell and Lanark - 
“shire works. If these plans develop along 
ee Sonali eee d Se 
‘mmvolve large capital ex sture, and the 

ors are now giving careful consideration 
“to the: financial aspect of this matter, . You 
‘tan be assured that they are determined that 
the stcel production in Scotland will be effi- 
Siently and adequately developed to meet all 
the varied demands of our many customers. 


One of our regrets at the present time: is 
that we are still in the unhappy position of 
hot being able to respond to the many appeals 
our old customers abroad. “We recognise 
the difficulty of the situation, however, but are 
anxious ‘it is permitted to resume 
Our export trade. 
. Subsidiaries —As revealed in the directors’ 
teport, the subsidiaries as a whole have shown 
‘Improved results of a substantial nature. ‘The 
demand for the special steels produced by 


the Alloy Steel 

ne Bake and Mepectane el A eY 
have been developed. Smith and McLean 
had a most successful year, and the Lanark- 
shire Steel Company have had a record year 
80 far as total deliveries were concerned. 


SERVICES OF *THE-STAFF «| ” 


The year. was one of great difficulty because 
the uncertain supplies of faw taterials were 
a source of constant anxiety to the manage- 
ment at the various works. On many_occa- 
sions, they actually waited for daily deliveries 
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tot ed “thi peace _ in ‘operation, I am, 
Mh nore desirous of expressing 
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our appreciation of their able loyal 


The report and accounts were adopted ; 


the ‘ propased : dividerid ‘was approved ; the 


retiring directors, the Rt. Hon. Lord Clydes- 
muir, P.C., G.C.LE., it Frederick E. 
Rebbeck, D1, D.Sc., and Mr Harry Yates, 
were re-elected, and the i M 
Moores and 
appointed. * 
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RIO TINTO COMPANY, LIMITED 


HIGHER TURNOVER 


LORD BESSBOROUGH ON. THE OUTLOOK 


The seventy-fifth ordinary general meet- 
ing of the Rio Tinto Company, Limited, was 
held, on the llth instant, at Winchester 
House, Old Broad Street, London, E.C., The 
Rt. Hon. The Earl of Bessborough, G.C.M.G. 
(chairman of the company), presiding. 


The secretary (Mr H. A. Mellor), having 
read the notice convening the meeting and 
the report of the auditors, 

The chairman said: Gentlemen,—This 
year I have the honour of addressing you 
directly for the first time as chairman of the 
company—last year, owing to indisposition, 
I was obliged to do:so by proxy. 


THE DIRECTORATE 


First, I will refer to the reorganisation of 
the board which has taken place since our 
last meeting. On December 31st last Mr 
J. N. Buchanan and Mr T Robbins resigned. 


Of the new directors appointed by the 
board, Mr Gerald Coke brings much busi- 
mess experience in various fields to our 
deliberations, 


Sir Mark Turner, in addition to experience 
in business, has been employed by Depart- 
ments of Government both during and since 
the war on important work. 


Sir Eric Gore Browne will be known to 
you. all as the former chairman of. the 
Southern Railway. The nationalisation of the 
railways has made his valuable services 
available to us. We welcome these gentlemen 
to the board and look forward to their help- 
ful co-operation. You will be invited to 
confirm their election. 


REPORT AND STATEMENT OF ACCOUNTS 


Passing now to the accounts, you will have 
noticed. that. the higher turnover is reflected 
in the considerably higher. figure shown as 
net return. on. sales, of produce.,.On the other 
hand, expenses have also risen considerably, 
go that. the balance carried to appropriation 
account does not differ very much from. that 
of. .1946. . The considerable. increase . in 
administration expenses is in t. due ..to 
the incidence. of United Ki m taxation 
and im part to a provision for certain social 
charges in Spain, the,-imposition of which 
has been back-dated inte a previous year. 

-The amount of £270,706 net dividends 
and imterest represents in the opinion ot 
the board, a very satisfactory return on the 
company’s investments. companies 
operating in Rhodesia in which we are 
interested continue to prosper and there 1s 
no reason to believe that their development 
has reached anything like its peak. Dividends 
received have been s net, in order to 
afford a. better view, of the relative portioris 
of the balance carried to ap ation 
account due respectively to trading and to 
income from investments 


You will have noticed in the appropriation 
account we have added £1,000,000 to general 
reserve, made: up as to £902,760 from the 
debenture redemption reserve which had 
accumulated and as to £97,240 from the 
appropriation account. 


BALANCE SHEET ITEMS 


The_ increases in the items “Stocks and 
stores ” and “Sundry trade debtors” are a 
reflection of the greater turnover. 


The increase in the item “ Subsidiary com- 
panies ” is chiefly due to the participation we 
have taken in Brandeis Goldschmidt and 
Company, 


The book value of investments has fallen, 
mainly because we have made a favourable 
sale of our interest in Minerals Separation, 
Limited, but lest any misapprehension should 
arise we have shown as an inset the market 
value of quoted investments: 


POSITION IN SPAIN 


The problems connected with the com- 
pany’s operations in Spain remain most com- 
plicated and difficult. 

Coal—As indicated to you in my speech 
last year, for the first half of the year 1947 
our metallurgical uperations were practically 
at a standstill owing to lack of coal. I am 
glad to be able to report that the position has 
since improved both as to the quantity and 
quality of the coal we have been able to pur- 
‘Chase. Nevertheless, I am far from being able 
to state that our fuel situation is comfortable, 

_and only by contiruots and unremitting 
efforts both here and in Spain is the supply 
maintained. 


Supplies—The board, fully realising” the 
need for rehabilitation of much of the plant 
and equipment at the mines after so many 
years of warfare and of economic difficulnes 
that follow war, has made strenuous efforts to 
carry it out, but has met.-with much dis- 
appointment through delays in securing im- 
port permits and currency allocations,,and 
canertelly. through, sadly deferred delivery 
dates. evertheless.. every possible. step. is 
. being taken to surmount the obstacles as they 
arise. There was a time when I should have 
pte upon the high ress of ete Ie, 

ut price, most important though it is, has 
become a secondary consideration’ 
with the primary necessity of “keeping the 


wheels turning. 


Labour—The cost of labour, particularly 
of the social services element in wages, con- 
tinues.to increase _ In fact social services now 
cost well over one-half, of basic wage rates. 
Bur tae oingih cairns the net 

man he company’s con- 
tributions to the varios services have Becime 


.so complex and lengthy that ry spose 


a serious administrative problem at a 
As a result, figures of importafice in the 
management of the business tend to fall con- 
siderably behind. 
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TRADE POSITION, AND OUTLOOK 


The company’s production of copper and 
sulphur continues to be sold entirely inside 
Spain. The demand for eyes is good—in 
fact, were it not for the difficulties previously 
recited, we could take much greater advantage 
of the business available to us ; in other words, 
the demand js there but the maintenance, not 
to mention the éncrease, of the supply depends 
upon many factors which the board cannot in 
present circumstances control, 

Necessarily, in the circumstances I have 
just outlined, prophecies are out of the 
question, and your board faces the future 
with hope ratbere than with assurance. 


We have endeavoured as a board.during 
the past yeat to maintain close contact with 
your company’s properties and organisations 
in Spain. 

Last autumn, with the managing director, 
I paid a second visit to the mines. Two of 
our new directors, Mr Coke and Sir Mark 
Turner, have recently returned from Spain. 

After the long inevitable separation due 
to war conditions the directors attach gfeat 
importance to keeping close personal touch 
between the board in London and the staff 
in Spain, and to regular visits by directors. 

At the same time we feel it is wise to 
supplement this contact by periodic visits 
to Londan by the general manager in Spain. 


THE DIVIDEND 


In connection with the redemption of the 
outstanding debentures which took place in 
October last year, I said at our last annual 
meeting: “Once the company is freed from 
the gross annual charge of £160,000 for the 
service of the debentures the date for the 
resumption of a dividend on the ordinary 
shares is appreciably nearer.” That position 
has now arisen, 

We must keep well in mind, however, as 
is stated in our directors’ report: “ The cost 
of labour and social services continues ‘to 
rise out of all proportion to the increase in 
prices obtained.” 

None the less, as the charge for the 
service of the debentures is no longer re- 
quired, and as the company’s income from 
investments justifies it, the directors have 
decided to resume the payment of a dividend 
on the ordinary shares and recommend a 
payment in respect of the year 1947 at the 
rate of 8 per cent. free of tax. 

Let me emphasise, in order to remove any 
possibility of misunderstanding, that this 
dividend in no way follows from the result 
of our mining and trading operations or 
anticipates satisfactory results in the future, 
but. is solely related to our investments 
position, 


THANKS TO STAFF 

In conclusion, I desire on behalf of the 
board and I am sure also in your name, to 
express our very warm thanks to the whole 
of our staff both at home and abroad for 
their loyalty and devotion to the interests 
of the company, under circumstances of 
continuing difficulty. 

We feel that the company is very well 
served indeed by its staff and it 1s a privilege 
and a pleasure to pay this tribute. 

I now have to propose that the directors’ 
report and the accounts for the year ended 
December 31, 1947, which have been sub- 
mitted, be and they are hereby received and 


oe 
r G. E. Coke seconded the resolution 
and it was carried unanimously. 


e dividend as recommended was ap- - 


proved; Mr G. E. Coke, Sir Mark Turner 
and Sir Eri¢ Goré Browne, D.S.O., were 
elected directors ; the retiring directors, Sir 
Frzncis_L. Joseph, Br, K.BE., D.L., and 
the Rt. Hon. R. Anthony Eden, M-C., MP., 
were re-elected ; and the auditors Messrs 
Turquand Youngs McAuliffe and Company, 
having been reappointed, the proceedi 

terminated with a vote of thanks to he 


chairman, directors and staff. 
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W. (Jé*BUSH AND COMPANY, LIMITED: 


SATISFACTORY TRADING RESULTS” *? 


DR. P. C. C. ISHERWOOD’S STATEMENT 


The fifty-first annus: general meeting of 
W. J. Bush and Company, Limited, was held 
on 21st instant at ester ae 
Broad Street, London, E.C. Dr P. C, Cy. 
Isherwood, O.B.E., Ph.D., F.R.1.C, (chairman 
and managing director), presiding. 

The secretary (Mr D. E. Arnold, F.C.1S.) 
read the notice convening the meeting and 
the report of the auditors, 

The following is the chairman’s statement 
which had been circulated with the report 
and accounts for the year ended December 31, 
1947, and was taken as read: — 

In my report last year I referred to the 
delays and restrictions in our operations aris- 
ing from shortages of capital equipment and 
raw materials. 


SHORTAGE OF ESSENTIAL EQUIPMENT 

During the year under review the position 
in regard to the former has remained much 
the same, and we have experienced great 
difficulty in obtaining essential equipment for 
the maintenance of existing operations. In 
addition, the restrictions applying to build- 
ing and the purchase of new plant have and 
still are making implementation of forward 
plans very difficult of achievement.. In the 
case of raw materials, we are still handicapped 
by the shortages which generally prevail. 

The trading results for the year under re- 
view taken as a whole were satisfactory and.I 
am particularly pleased to report that. the 
volume” of our exports exceeded that 
of the previous year, which year itself 
constituted a record in the com- 
pany’s history. Our exports would have 
been still greater had it not been for the 
restriction of imports by many countries over- 
seas. The grcwing tendency to devel 
secondary industries in countries abroad is 
one which may in the future make the grant- 
ing of import licences by them still more diffi- 
cult for British manufacturers, and this as- 
pect of the situation has been greatly to the 
fore in discussions by the many trade associa- 
tions and export groups to which we belong. 

The building restrictions, particularly in 
the London district, have resulted in the 
company making somewhat extensive 
developments outside the Metropolitan area. 
We have, for example, built a mew factory 
at Witham in Essex on which site there is 
still ample room for future extensions as 
opportunities arise. We have also made con- 
siderable extensions to our factory at Widnes, 
Lancashire, which work is still actively pro- 
ceeding. We have also found it desirable to 
acquire substantial accommodation within 
existing premises at Tottenham. 


RESTRICTION OF SUPPLIES 

It is devoutly to be hoped that British 
industry will, before long, be permitted a 
reasonable opportunity of extension by the re- 
leasing to a much greater extent of supplies of 
steel and other materials together with a freer 
granting of building licences. Tt is only when 
this takes place that the large amount of work 
successfully undertaken by our chemical and 
engineering research staffs can be translated 
into large scale production. Too much stress 
cannot be laid on the importance of increas- 
ing technical efficiency in order to meet»the 
growing ‘competition’ of counrries better 
placed to obtain up-to-date plant, which com- 
petition will. I fear, be increasingly ex- 
perienced by British exporters. 

In to the accounts, we have been 
informed by our income tax advisers. that 
during the war years, excess provisions were 
made for taxation, which are mo longer 


has been placed to 
ds to 
encies ve.” “This. reserve, 
standing at £238,355, which has been built 
up y as a result of taxation adjustments, 
is mow shown as a separate item in the 
balance sheet. aA 


In view of the heavy strain which has 
placed on our plant during the war years, 
ine = ist this a 
to increase the reserve against this item in¢ 

balance..sheet by £60,000. Similarly, a. 
of £30,000 has been allocated to. the’ reste 
against buildings, 1A dame 
CONTRIBUTORY PENSION SCHEME vs 
At our meeting last year T expressed’ the” 
hope that the Contributory Bhan Scheas 
which we have been preparing for some tite 
would be in operation our next 
general meeting. Although this has not beg 
possible, I am pleased to report that the 
scheme will, “I understand, shortly” be 
approved by the Department of Inland 
Revenue, and will be presented to our stalf 
within the next two or three months. Your 
directors have allocated:.a further sum of 
£25,000 to pension account, making, with the 
previous ‘provisions, £125,000. 
Our ‘branches and subsidiatics throughout 
the world have maintained a satisfactory 
position and I would again’ like to express 
the board’s appreciation of the loyal support 
it has received from the staff, both at home 
and’ overseas. a8 
The report and accounts were unanimotisly 
adopted and a final dividend of 8 pet cent. on 
the ordinary shares, making 12 per cent. for 
the year, was approved. - 
The retiring directors, Mr E. L. Bush am 
Mr A. J. McIntyre, were re-elected ; and 
auditors, Messrs . Turquand, Young 
McAuliffe and Company, having been fe 
appointed, the proceedings terminated witha 
hearty vote of thanks to the chairman, direc- 
tors and staff. 








THE UNITED MOLASSES ~ 
COMPANY, LIMITED | 
REBUILDING PROGRAMME 


The twenty-second annual general meeting 
of The United Molasses Company, Limited, 
will be held, in London, on the 16th proximo. 


‘The following is an extract from the state- 
ment by the chairman, Sir F. Michael K. 
Kielberg, K.B.E., circulated with the report 
for the year 1947 :— a 


Present indications are that we may ex 
delivery of eleven tankers by late spring 1951. 
As none of the tankers now on order could 
be placed at a it ice, tiie total liability 
in connection ‘with the building progtamme 
upon which we have embarked can only be 
estimated, but the amount will probably be 
in the region of £6,500,000. The com 
of even this ambitious programme only télls 
part of the task ahead of us) Although the 
eleven tankers on order wil! by 1951 restore 
our Molasses Fleet to its prewar carrymg 
capacity, we shal! probably in the early * 
find it necessary to order additional tonnage 
to replace old reconditioned tankers. = 

Based on present costs this further bail 

” Ei additional cap. 


will i 
Outlay of. anything from £3,500,000. 
£4,000,000. It is our intention, if at 


possible, to finance any such new b 
programme out of future, earnings. » If 
were not for the: fact that,an efficient 
economical fleet: of - specially con 
tankers. forms ‘the very. basis for the sucoess- 
ful conduct of our Molasses business, 1 very 
much doubt if your: directors would. have 
had the courage to embark «apen the present 
building programme at today’s costs... 
Trading for the first four months of tb 
hae been satisfacta sade 


current year isfactory 


Prospects are not unpromising. 
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Tut ECONOMIST, May 29, 1948 
INCORPORATED 
ACCOUNTANTS, - 


siIR FREDERICK ALBAN’S ADDRESS 


sixty-third annual al meeting of 
iaiaacety was held on 26th instant in 


Sir Frederick Alban, C.BE., J.P. (the 

ident), in the course of his address, said 
that the membership of, the society ranged 
fom Abadan (Iran) to Zurich (Switzerland), 
with hardly an important place ar home or 
abroad where an incorporated accountant 
could not be found, 


ECONOMIC SURVEY 


The White Paper published early in 1948 
ed stark facts worthy of the closest 
study by every member of their. profession. 
The Economic Survey suggested a target of 
oaly13. million tons for coal bunkers and 
in 1948. Yet, from Bristol Channel 
ports alone, the exports of coal in 1923 were 
¥4emillion tons: Surely there was a) wide 
for vast development in coal production 
export. The other day Sir Charles Reid 
sated that with the: manpower and machinery 
now in the industry, at least 30 million extra 
tons.of coal per annum could be produced, 
provided that absenteeism was reduced to 
prewar level ; manpower,,put where it could 
be most effectively used and men and 
managers alike were inspired to give their 
best services. Could not the National Coal 
Beard become the National Saviour ? 

As the Economic Survey repeatedly em- 
phasised, our survival depended on our 
ability. to sell our goods in the markets of 
the worid, which could be accomplished only 
by keeping in check inflationary tendencies 
and producing at a cost which was competi- 
ive. The question of cost was. paramount. 
Accountants in general, and industrial 
accountants in parucular, by reason of their 
general experience and their costing technique, 
had an intimate and_specialised knowledge of 
the inner working ‘of industries and ‘a deep 
insight into the amake-up-of “cost.” In the 
past there had been a tendency to regard 
accountancy as a form of overhead expense, 
but if accountancy played its unquestioned 
patt.in the service of industry, accountancy 
became productive in the widest sense. 


PRICES AND CONTROLS 


Incorporated accountants were intimately 
concerned with the working of controls, par- 
ticularly price controls, With reference to 
ptice conirols for the purpose of controlling 
profits, it should be appreciated. that there 
wete,two kinds of profits—that which came 
from an excess of demand over supply and 
that, which came from such” factors as 
dficiency and an ability to anticipate the con- 
sumer needs. It was important that attacks 
on. profits should be confined to the first type 
of surplus. Surely there was no merit in 
making a loss... On the other hand, a firm 
which showed a high profit might be.render- 
ing public service, if it achieved that result 
by improved production, by improved condi- 
tons of work and by meeting, consumer de- 
mand. adequately and at reasonable prices. 

s that truth was realised, British indus- 
ty would lose its flexibility—flexibility which 
a Must have if it was to meet foreign com- 

. Profits were the life blood of an 
aay. vam profits could be made — 
in industry, equipment could 
be--kept up-to-date and new developments 
could not be financed. bere bie 
the accounting point of view they 
warmly welcomed. the, important variation. in 
the--form of “Statement of Revenue 
Expenditure” which was. laid before. the 
House of Commons by the Chancellor of. the 


‘ Ww 1 Cc 
Specialised experience, at. his. di al 40 assist 
him in his laudable endeavours. _— 

© report was) 


LEGAL) AND (GENERAL/ 
ASSURANCE SOCIETY 
VALUE OF LIFE ASSURANCE 


The annual general meeting was held, on 
the 26th instant, in 

The Hon. W. B. L. ‘Barrington, the chair- 
man, who presided, said: 

Life Assurance and Annuity Fund—The 
new life assurance business transacted during 
the year was a record in the history of the 
society. The ordinary business amounted to 
£13,317,606. The decreasing term and grou 
assurance section was also well maintained. 

Mortality Experience—The death claims 
during the year amounted to £1,254,384, and 
the mortality experience was again favourable. 

Rate of Interest—The net rate of interest 
earned by the life assurance fund was 
£3 12s. ld. per cent. as compared with 
£3 10s. 8d. per cent. for 1946, 

Expenses of Management.—You will have 
noticed an increase in commission and ex- 
penses of management. These increases re- 
flect the largely increased new business. Our 
expense ratio is 9.98 per cent., compared with 
8.53 per cent. for 1946. I think you will 
agree that this ratio is exceedingly moderate, 
bearing in mind that we charge against the 
life premivm income the cost of administering 
the iarge amount of immediate annuity busi- 
ness which we transact. 

Fire Insurance Account.—We received a 
substantial increase in our premium income 
last year of £303,828, or 28 per cent. The 
net profit in the account was £6,635, which 
was added to the additional reserve, which 
now stands at £208,538. 

Accident Insurance Account——The pre- 
mium income also shows a marked increase, 
amounting to £111,722, or nearly 20 per cent. 
Claims paid and outstanding absorbed 45.94 
per cent. of the premium incomé, an increase 
of 6.69 per cent. Our experience in the 
motor vehicle section was unfavourable—a 
loss of £17,000. This result, in view of the 
high cost of repairs, was only to be expected. 
Premium rates afte being increased, but it 
remains to be seen whether the adjustment of 
rates is adequate, 

The net profit on the account, after add- 
ing interest and. providing for tax and staff 
pensions, was £7,144. This has been added 
to the. additional reserve, which is now 
£74,354. 

The total funds. of the society and its sub- 
sidiaries, excluding the Gresham Life, in- 
creased by £10,004,422 to £98,573,062. The 
total premiums received during the year were 
£13,878,861. 

To comply with the New Companies Act, 
you will observe that. debited to this account 
there is the interim dividend paid in January 
and also the proposed final dividend for 1947, 
in-addition to the dividend paid in. respect of 
1946. The.balance carried forward into 1948 
amounts to £452,301, 

Assets. — The. assets mow total over 
£100,000,000. The care of these assets is a 
responsibility which the directors take. very 
seriously. The investments are under con- 
stant review, we consider that they are 
fully of the value at which they standin our 
books, Our Stock Exchange securities stand 
at _£68,483,642. ago, 

The. British adhesin securities... in- 
cluded. in. our portfolio amount, , to 
£42.033,418, or 41 per. cent. .of. the total 
assets, compared. with 44,8 per cent. last 
year. These may increase this year by the 
inclusion under this heading of the sociely’s 
holdings of Home Railway and Electricity 
stocks. 


During. the year we have increased our in- 
See mosimenly Lilo 00, and, ese 
ties by approximately £5,100,000, and. th 

amount to a total of £14,472,992. . 
think we can claim.a very satisfactory 
year; and the directors are satisfied that the 
sogiery is. a strong, financial position. 
report and accounts were unanimously 
adopted. 


909 
WATER UNDERTAKINGS, 
LIMITED 


IMPENDING NATIONALISATION 
The fifteenth ordinary general meeting of 
Associated Gas: and Water Und $, 
Limited, was held, on the 26th instant, in 
London, Mr W_ H. Bennett, M.Inst.Gas.E. 
(chairman and managing director), presiding. 
_ The. following is an extract from ‘his 
circulated statement :— 
uppermost thought in the minds of 
all holders of gas stocks today is, necessarily, 
the threatened nationalisation of the in- 
dustry. Together with the owners of gas 
undertakings throughout. the country, your 
directors have consistently done all that 
lay in their power to obviate a change which 
they believe will be to the detriment of both 
the gas consumer and stockholder. Never- 
theless, the Bill to nationalise. all gas under- 
takings—-whether company or municipally 
owned—-and holding companies,.such .as 
ours, was. introduced in. Parliament last 
January. Compensation for holders of gas 
stocks is based upon Stock Exchange trans- 
actions on certain dates in 1945, or, if no 
transactions took place on those dates, then 
by agreement or arbitration. 


BASIS OF COMPENSATION 


If a last appeal for justice is rejected by 
tH® Government, it is certain that upon 
proposed basis of compensation ' a’ very 
serious loss of income will result to ‘stock- 
holders. ‘While it if at present impossible 
to say. what this loss will be, based upor the 
assumption that Government stock bearing 
interest at the rate of 3 pér cent. per annum 
will replace existing stocks in this company, 
the loss of income for ordinary stockholders 
will be 29 per cent., for deferred stockholders 
40 per cent., for 44 per cent.. redeemable 
preference stockholders 29 per cent. for 
4 per cent. , redeemable. preference stock- 
holders 23 per cent. and for 4 per cent. 
irredeemable preference stockholders, 27 
per cent. 

In agreement with the policy of the British 
Gas Council, your directors have continued 
and developed their plans for the integration 
of the undertakings under their control despite 
the threat of nationalisation. Schemies which 
had been prepared during the war. for: the 
shitting down of smaller works and the 
interconnection of distribution systems have 
been put in hand; but the delay in obtaining 
plant and materials will prevent some of these 
being compltted before the change in owner- 
ae takes place. We shall. however, have the 
satisfaction of knowing ‘that we have done 
everything in our power to maintain and 
improve a service of which we may justly be 
proud 

INCREASED REVENUE 


Revenue from all. sources in comparison 
with the. previous year .is up by £8,622, 
principally accounted for by enhanced returns 
from: investments and loans. A_ further 
£2,000 has been set aside as reserve for 
j The.total amount now providea 


and exceeds that of last year by £5,214. 
Reference, has. been made in the report to 
the..fact that the financial position of, the 
company. warranted the distribution of divi- 
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ARGUS PRESS HOLDINGS, 
LIMITED 
FURTHER PROPERTIES ACQUIRED 


The nineteenth ordinary general meeting 
of the Argus Press Holdings, Limited, was 
held, on the 26th’ instant, in London. 

Mr. J. C. Akerman presided in the absence 
. = chairman, Sir 'H. Brent Grotrian, Bt., 


The following is his speech which was 
circulated with the accounts for the year 
ended December 31, 1947:-— 

1 will deal first with the accounts of the 
Argus Press, Limited. The gross profit, 
including interest and dividends, after charg- 
ing working expenses, amounts to £142,493. 
Contrary to recent practice, this year the 
earnings of some subsidiary companies have 
not been brought into the profit and joss 
account. To this extent, and further in res- 
pect of profits. tax chargeable for the first 
time on the earnings of subsidiary companies, 
the amount of gross profit shown is not 
comparable with the corresponding figure 
last year of £161,876. The real comparison 
of earnings is to be seen in the consolidated 
profits statement, where the figures of aggre- 
gate profit, together with sundry revenue, 
amount to £186,734, as against £185,556. 

The net consolidated profits of the group, 
after charging depreciation and all taxation, 
amount this year to £65,233, as against 
£84,333 last year, the decrease being maigly 
due to the heavy charge of profits tax. 

The net profit ofthe company for the 
i2 months ended December 31, 1947, after 
providing for directors’ fees, depreciation, 
and taxation, amounted to £58,657. It 
is proposed to pay a final dividend of 21 per 
cent., less tax, amounting to £28,875 net, 
making a total of 31 per cent., less tax, for 
the year, 3 

The book value at which the shares in 
subsidiary companies stand in the balance 
sheet of the Argus Press, Limited, has. in- 
creased from £219,467 to £380,872 during 
the year under review. The increase repre- 
sents the cost to that company of further 
properties acquired during 1947. 


RESTRICTED SUPPLY OF NEWSPRINT 


Paper restrictions are even more stringent 
to-day than they were when I addressed you 
last "year, and no alteration has been granted 
to enable printers or publishers to counter- 
balance increasing costs, both of wages and 
materials, by increasing the size of news- 
papers or periodicals. The freedom of the 
Press has been widely debated im this country 
and abroad, but the effective control which 
ties in the rationing of paper in this country 
remains. It has been stated that, even were 
paper supplies freed from control, the launch- 
ing of a new national daily newspaper would 
be impossible on account of the heavy capital 
cost involved and the impossibility of obtain- 
ing printing plant for years te come. I wel- 
come this opportunity of correcting that 
statement. The Argus Press is well equipped 
with modern plant and is able to undertake 
the production of a national daily newspaper 
without disturbing its present output. 

Turning to the accounts of the Argus 
Press Holdings, Limited, as you know, the 
whole of the ordinary shares of the Argus 
Press, Limited, are held by the Holdings 
Company. The receipt from the Argus Press, 
Limited, of the interim dividend amounting 
to £13,750 net, and the final dividend amount- 
ing to £28,875 net which has already been 
declared, together with sundry revenue and 

recoverable balance 


The report and accounts were adopted. 


THE... BRISTOL “AEROPLANE 


SOLID PROGRESS 


The 38th ordinary general meeting of. the 
Bristol Aeroplane Company, Limited, was 
held at Bristol on the 27th imstant. 

Sa William G..Verdon Smith, C.8.E., the 
chairman, in the course of his speech, said: 
Despite the anxieties of the time, the year 
was one of solid progress for the company, 
and output for the first few months of 1948 
has been encouraging. 

Aircraft Division.—Our Aircraft Division 

a year in which much progress was made. 
The Brigand aircraft was. being built through- 
out the year for the Royal Air Force, and 
deliveries of the Bristol Freighter were made 
to a variety of countries, Outstanding among 
other civil projects is the Brabazon proto- 
type now nearing completion. Another im- 
portant civil aircraft project was launched 
during 1947 ; a medium range Empire aircraft 
known as Bristol Type 175. Our Aircraft 
Division also made good progress with its 
Helicopter research programme, and, apart 
from civil projects, the Division is also en- 
gaged on further military projects. 


Engine Division. —Our Engine _Divi- 
sion had another successful year. Bristol 
Hercules’ are the most widely used 


high - powered British civil engines in 
service today. The Bristol Centaurus is in 
regular use in “Sea Fury” and “ Brigand ” 
aircraft, and will be used in the Airspeed 
“ Ambassador” and the Bristol Type 175. 
The Engine Division looks forward con- 
fidently to a continuing demand for Hercules 
and Centaurus engines. Further good pro- 
gress has been made in the development of 
Bristol Theseus and Proteus gas turbines. 
The Proteus will equip the Bristol Brabazon 
— II and the Saunders-Roe SR45 flying 
t. 

Car and Light Engineering Diwision—Ia 
the Car and Light Engineering Division, pro- 
duction is going ahead, and a modest but ex- 
panding volume of export business is being 
done, 

THE ACCOUNTS 


Net profit for the year was £855,512. 
Owing to the incidence of E.P.T. payable 
on profits arising from previous years, the 
net amount brought in from previous years 
is only a trifling proportion of the total net 
profit. Provision for developing and putting 
into production certain of our post-war. pro- 
ducts has again been made. In addition to 
the trading profit, interest of £20,018 has 
been received during the year. ges 
against net profit are Profits Tax (£146,000) 
and Income Tax (£320,000). . The balance 
carried to the Appropriation Account; together 
with the balance from the previous year, 
leaves available £492,793. Out of this the 
dividend on the Preference Stock and a 4 per 
cent. interim dividend on the Ordinary Stock 
have absorbed £89,100, and your board has 
decided to add £150,000 (compared with 
£100,000 last year) to general reserve. Out 
of the remaining balance of £253,693 your 
board now recommends payment of a final 
dividend of 6 per cent., making 10 per cent. 
for the year, the same percentage as pre- 
viously, leaving an increased carry forward 
of £144,793. 


by £415,213. Tax Reserve Certificates have 
been reduced by £446,675, but bank balances 
and cash in hand show an increase of 
£863,754. Current liabilities and provisions 
415,316, partly due to 
increased E.P.T. liability arising on pre-1947 


£144, together exceed half the Ordinary 
rock Capital.’ 
The report was adopted. 


THE ECONOMIST, May 99, Voi 
ASSURANCE SOCIETY 
(RECORD: FIGURES ><) /\), 


Sur William Palin Elderton, the presidene, 
was in the chair at the 186th annual gen 
meeting of the Eguitable Life astian 
Society. held in. London on the 26th instant 
The following are extracts from his speech: — 

I would like to refer to my predecessor ij 
the chair, Mr Desmond Abel Seni He 
became president in 1940 and held that fice 
with great distinction through the difficy} 
years of the war. TR 

The new sums assured” written’ in q9n 
exceeded £4,000,000—the largest total eye, 
secured by the society. This reflects cpg 
on all concerned. As a result of the alteratio, 
in values since the war, our existing Policy. 
holders should ask themselves whether the 
amount of life assurance they have effected 
is sufficient. We hope that they will continue 
to bring the society to the notice: of they 
friends. sat 

Now that it is known that the ‘British 
Transport Stock is at 3 per cent. the society 
faces a loss of investment income of £15,0 
p.a. gross. There will be further losses in 
respect of other industries to be natiomalised. 
For assurances effected after October 1; 1947, 
the rates of premium were increased for most 
classes of business, but the premiums for 
whole life assurances remain the same a5 
before the war. 

The net rate of interest earned on the 
funds is well over 34 per cent. The expense 
ratio of a little under 54 per cent. is still a 
a low level. Claims by death are at about 
the same level as in 1946 and each £1,000 
of original assurance under whole-life major 
profits policies which became payable in 1947 
had on the average been increased to £2,205. 
We now look forward to the valuation tobe 
made at the end of 1948. 

The report was adopted. 


JOHNSON AND PHILLIPS, 
LIMITED 
EXCELLENT FIGURES 


The 43rd annual general meeting of John- 
son and Phillips, Limited, was held in 
London on the 20th instant. 

_ Mr G. Leslie Wates, J.P. (chairman and 
joint managing director), said that they lived 
im times of anxiety, strain and stress. Crisis 
followed crisis, and it all seemed so uncon- 
trollable that the individual was dwarfed by 
the magnitude of the forces against him. 
Whatever satisfaction or pleasure they would 
in ordinary times have had in 

such excellent figures of profits and assets was 
largely qualified by wondering what problems 
would have to be faced. oe 

The dividend distributed only represented 
a return to the shareholders of approximately 
3.3 per cent. net on such capital figure, not, 
he submitted, an extravagant return 

d to the uncertainties and thé present 
difficulties of — . 

Of the sale price of their products and other 
income the larger proportion was spent @ 

roviding raw materials and supply 

t accounted for 38.4 per cent. of the total 
Salaries and wages and other payments for 
the benefit of their employees rep 
The amount nore for 
cent. 


ploughed back and reserves for future 
tingencies 4.5 per cent., and only the 
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sum of 3 cent. net was divided among 
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mately . in sales. 
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Briti Industries om prices and profits whic 
was forwarded to the Chancellor of the 

chequer in March in response to his invite 


The report was adopted. 
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THE BCONOMIST, May 29, 1948 


YLT 4 SPADA 


, [GoVERNMENT: RETURNS | 


the week ended Ma 1948, , total 
ines revenue was x40 676 7 against 
cnlimazy. €X expenditure of £39, eRe and 

isguegto sinking funds £370,000. Thus, in- 
nding. sinking fund allocations of £1,374, 000 
the surplus. accrued since April Ist. is 
147,471,205 against {208,672,666 for ‘the 


‘ ing period a year ago. 


ORDINARY AND SELF-BALANCING 
REVENUE AND EXPENDITURE 





| | Receipts into the 
Exchequer 
a (£ thousand) 

sti- i- 37> a fre cree 

| A 
Revenue inanig q 7 Week | Week 
on fn a i ended 
ay ay a Ma 

24, 22, og 20° 
|_1947 | 1948 | 1947 | 1948" 








Oeorwary j } } 
soe Ta ‘1309150 129,810) 139,335) 19,540! 10,312 
90,000), 9,110 13,550 1,290' 800 


hiite eig,, Duties 160,000° 24868, 27.150; 3(350,. 3,200 
55,000 6,470, 8,700 800 800 

















Pots Tas 4.005 12,000, 290 _ 600 
EPT.. f 259,000 31730 26.700. 3,970. 1,300 
Other Inland Rev 1,000! 60 COP NT 10 
SpeciaContribu tn. 50,000)... Paar P ace pres 
Total Inland Rev 1915150) 206, 5,058 227 7.495) 22,240! 17,022 
Customs. ........, 820,600! 123, 199° 229-764! 27,077) 14,492 
Eauge ,»..->+++-| 726,550, 86,400) 120,800, 8,900, 7,600 
| 47150, 207,599, 240,564 pees 22,092 
Bates... 5 207,599) 0 
Pees 
Motor Duties 50,000 4,897, 3,306 ... 
surplus War Stores: 102,000} 26,511) 1,196, 17,807) 
Surplus Receipts, i i | 
ore Trading. | 57,000). i) B26) |) 826 
PO. Net Rec: «| 4,000; 4,760, 700, 200 
Wade Licences. 11,000) *'soo' 800) as P. 
(eweLands.....} 1,000) 160; 160) -... | 
Receipts from | 


Loans. . 14,000, 109 1,920) 4.05 | one 
Miscell. Receipts. .; 68,000; 127,414; _tirts|uiat6, 530 


Total Ord. Rev 3768500 577,342) 492,804, 77,999, 40,670 








sar Bataxcisc } { 
Post Ofice....... 150,200) 18,500, 19,600) 2, 600, 3,000 
Inome Tax on \ | j 

ERT. Refunds 16,000) 4,353’ 1,194 221) 263 


af ene | gre | peers 


Total ....... 3951500! 599,998 513, 598) 80,8201 43,933 


Lee ‘dit of the Exchequer 
te meet payments 
_ (f thousand) 








Expenditure 





nts to N, | 
26,000: 2,089, 1,529 66 


' } 


worsens 8,000) 286) 295) +. | 


Total...) 534,000! 74,719) 71,550) 3,249) 2,603 
Supply Services - 2441679) 292,692 272,408 33,580) 36,840 
Total Ord. Expd.. zons679 867, an. 343,959) 36, 829) 39,443 
Siaking Punds ind at f 1,374) "310 


Nat.Debt.... , 500,000, 72, om 69, nas 2863) 2,603 














es 


an a 
Stur-Barancrxe | 
Post Office... 180,200 18,300 19,600) 2, 
theome Tax j 


EPT. Refunds! 16,000, © 4 353 1,194 
Seiecan 
Total 39,650) 43,076 


SYN sss as pee ,064, 366, Ast 
Wii 6 staph depl spate, scaaed 


Alter increasing Exchequer ‘balances by £251,348 to 
(3,338,459, the other operations for the week increased 
the gross National Debt by. 44,150,323 to £2BA66-s million. 














Bikide) 

NET ISSUES ( thousand) 
MA Rilearegh 3 casiok so cs eae . 400 
Rehan eatin te 320 


tre To Guarana Ac 1989, 264 ‘ice 
Lied) Authorities Loans Act, 1945, sec. 3 (2)... 3,550 
Acts, 1946 and 1947,. Post-war Credits. 485 


Statistical Summary. 


CHANGES IN DEBT (¢ thousand) 
Nev Recerets Net RerayMENTS 
24% Def. Bonds. . ; 505 Treasury Bills ses 16,863 


Debt :—- Savings. ..... f 
Internal........ - ¥, Def. Bonds... ite ; 
Treasury Deposits. . 35,500 . Conver. Loan, 


3% Ter. Annuities. 1,618 

Tax Reserve Certs, 106 

Ways and Means 
Advances’. ..... 8,750 


36, 013 31,862 
* Including £3,633,000 paid off on maturity. 


FLOATING DEBT 
& million) 











} 3 
‘se | Means 
lrea- 
Date ap =e? lota 
ET Tene Eis ta: 
k nomits b 
Tender Tap ee Eng: Banks 
land 
Wet Nl ae: is ap 
May 24 | 2190- 0 | 2620 1| 327-5 es 1463-5 6001 1 
1943 | | 


| 301-6}... | 1329- slain. “6 
366-4]... | 1274+5 | 5108-3 
| 447-6 |... | 1236*5 | 6190-9 
492-7 | 2-5 | 1201-0) 6198-6 
| 446-3 -. | 1259-57 6535*3 
416-7 | 6-5 | 1239-5} 6514-4 


Feb. sheavesel ges } 
| 
| 
| 334-8 6- 


5 
, 14) 2160-0 | 2307-4 
, 21| 2160-0 | 2346-8 
” 98 | 2160- 0| 2342-4 

Mar. 6 | 2160-0 | 2667-5 
* 13 2160-0 | 2692-2 

5 
0 
-0 
) 





20 | 2160: +0 2712+5| 403-8 | 2:5. | 1249-5 | 6546-3 
» Sl} 492062 1293-0 | 6542-0 
Apr. i0| 2160-0} 2752-0) 328-9} ... ‘| 1326-5! 6567-4 
» AT) 2160-0 | 2750-0) 324-4) 2 91 1340-51 6574-9 
» 2) 2170-1 1716-9! 322-5] . | 1349-51 6558-9 
May 1/ 2180-0 | 2689-3} $a2-9 |... | 1346- +5 | 6538-7 

8 | 22000 | 2643-2! 310-2] ... | 1346-5|6499-9 


» 15) 221v-0 | 2o43- 5} 301.0 | 20-3 | 1326-5 | 6501-3 
» 22) 2210- “0/2 2626-6 | 297-8 | 14-8 atin | e611 





TREASURY BILLS 


Saad _£ thousand) 
| Per 
Amount Agwerr Cent 
of Aflot Al = 
men Mi 
% Rate 





a 
May .23 | 16)-0 | 284-6 | 160-0} iv 1-45 43 
ton | 


eb. 2) | 170-0 | 266-0 | 170-0 | 10 0-16 52 
w» 42 | 170-0 | 236-8 | 370-0 | 10 2-41 68 

Mar. 5} 1700 | 292-7 | 170-0 | JO 1-10 40 
W234 -170+0 | 286+3)} 170+0 } 10 1-48 45 

» 29 {| 170-0 | 266-5 | 170-0) 10 1-73 aA 

» 25 | 170-0 | 30005 | 170-0) 10 2-87 a 

Apr. 2} 170-0} 295-1] 170-0 | 10 2-49 42 
vw» 9 | YIO+0)} B91+2 270-0" | ~ 10" 2-62 44 

vy 46-4 170-0 | 267-8 | 170-u 1 3°15 55 

vy > 24 2TO-U | 295-2. 4 1700 | 10 2-51 42 

» 30] Mo-eu | 287-9 | 370-07 10 15% 45 

May 7 | 370-0 | 290-3 | 170-0; 10 16% 43 
B44 A700 | 290-7} 170 0 10 1-% 45 

21 j 70-0 | 294-5.) a70-0 | 10 1 26 43 





On Ma: 2lst applications, jor “bills be id on 


Monday, Tuesday, y, Thursday and Fri were 
accepted as to about 43 per cent of the amount 
applied for at £99 1s. 6d: and applications at higher, 
prices were accepted in full £170 million (maximum) of 
Treasury Bills are being offered for May 28th. For the 
week aba May 29th the Banks will be asked for Treasury 
deposits to the amount of £35 million (maximum). 


NATIONAL SAVINGS 
thousand) 
Week nd mG 











Ts, A otals, 
sans EI | r. 1 to 
"May 15. 
Savings Certifies maa | 
Rawle, «ii esd Tadhess 3,350 2300.4 16,450 
Repayments ....,.cr-s- 1,700 j.. 39950 16,250 
Net Savitigs. 0...) 0.7... 1,650 Dr1,050'' 200 
fi Bonds :— 
petoa euro Wisa. 230 | a75,| 5,810 
Repayments .......5..4. 563 765 | 6,054 
: pert ee 
Met Savings... .....-..++: 112 Dr 244 
P.O, and Trustee Savings 
Receipts’. . ic. sees a 12,492 | 82,816. 


NetSavings. bos cee Bede? 
Total Net Savings INES. » odds ino.) 
Interest on certificates repaid 
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BANK OF: aN ee 9 


RETURNS © 








MAY 26 1948 ‘ 
ISSUE. DEPARTMENT 
£ £ : 
Notes Issued: | Govt. Debt... 11,015,100 
In Cicculetion 1244,201, 467 | Other Govt. 
In Bankg. De- - | Securities ... 1288,374,750 
partment .. %; 046,366 | Other Sees. . 603,472 
‘4 , ; Coin (other 
than gold). . 6,678 
Amt. of Fid. ———- 
Issue ....... 1300,000,000 
Gold Coin and 
rae is (at 
172s. 
oz. fine}. i Oe 247,833 
1300,247,833 1300,247,833 


BANKING DEPARTMENT 














£ £ 

Capital... .<.. 14,553,000 Govt, Sees,,.. 344,319,291 
Rests. dt «a> an 3,411, eT Other Secs, :- 
Publie Deps.*. wo}877:340 7 Discountsand 

Advances... 9,784,318 

Other Deps. :- Securities.... 22,562,143 

Bankets..... 371,754,147 feb bthknickadchiace 

Other Actts... 92,964,858 52,346,461 

404,779,005 |} Notes...,.... 56,046,366 

Cabbie s% «xs 649,285 

433,360,401 433, 361, 401. - 


* Including Exchequer; Savings -Banks, Commissioners 
ef National Debt and Dividend Accounts, 


COMPARATIVE ANALYSIS 








is _ & million) © ET ys 
[. any ! ine 
aay | May | May } May 
i 28 j 12.) 19 | 26 
pra eh a si ia Sih ad i fed 
Issue Dept. : + | : 
Notes in circulation: Svat \1394- Liat 124 1244: 2 
Notes in banking depart- | s ” ¥ 
WME. they TAS | seal 52:9 1-1) 56-0 
Government debt and { } 
securities*® ee te j1449-2:1299- 21299. 311299 4 
Other securities... . em 4. 0-8 0-8 0-7) 0-6 
er era 0. 2) 0-2 0-2} 0-2 
Valued at s.. per fime.oz.. 1272/3) 172/23) 4172/3, 122/3 
Banking Dept. :— j } 
ts ~~ | 
intial ii 5-0 8-6 8-5) 10-6 
Bankers’... ! 27.2732) 301-9 311-5) 347-3) 311-8 
Qehews 4. rns aes ens fh 4 91-9} 93-0 
ahine ee dss aeons . "S| 417-7| 415-4 
Securities :— j ' 
Governmetit 0.602.046... 529-6, 344-3; 353-0) 344-3 
Discounts, ete........... &7| 9-2 10-0 9-8 
Cnet soot ieee | zs 23° 3' 21 22:5 
ats ass 362-7) 376-8) 384-0} 376-6 
Banking dept. resi... ..1.. }. S?-4! ra 51-Th 566 
a 
a ‘ Proportion.” use. ces9: 4 is a 12:9 12-4 56 
» coprmaat debt is. £11,015,100, ‘capital £14,553,000. 
Fiduciary issue reduced from fi 350 million to £1,300 


million on March 4, 1948. 
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Prices 
A oa AE + (192T = 100) 
May 20, alas, 4, [May a. 
“ per | set | a 
CHOMS Fete ae es: 107-4" 0-4 p 1L0-F 
Other foods... 139- I 138-8 138-8 
Fottiletiwiii- <i 137-1 176-7 185-2* 
Minerals... + 224-6 243-6 243-6 
Miscellaneous .... 152-2 Ts6-3 156-5 
[46-5 | 161-2 1627" 


rtd = 70072. 1 por! * wer 71 ge9- ge 
/.* Provisional figure. 


GOLD AND SILVER 
B The ‘Bank’ of England’s OfficiaY buying price for gold 
remained at 172s,-3d, pex fine ounce throughout the week. 
Spot, cash h prices were as follows ;— 
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WE INVITE “YOU. 


| © miake use of’the. services of this Bank’s Travel, 
Commercial Intelligence and other departments 
if you intend visiting Australia or New Zealand. 
Advices from a network of branches enable us 
to give practical and up-to-date information on 
all aspects of industrial, commercial and social 
conditions throughout Australia and New Zealand. 


UNION BANK 
OF AUSTRALIA 


LIMITED 





Branches throughout 
Austraha 
and New Zealand. 


Head Office: 
71, CORNHILL, LONDON, E.C3. 





THe 


BANK OF NOVA SCOTIA 


(Incorporated in Canada with Limited Liability.) 
Established 1832. 
General Office: Toronto, Canada. 


eo ee a 
Reserve Fund ele ial sau meee 
Total Assets Over ... 0 20 0 9 «=. $780,000,000 


Special facilities are available to the public through the Branches 
of this Bank for the transaction of business with Canada, Newfoundland, 
—— Puerto Rico, Dominican Republic, Jamaica and the United States 
at New York. 


Address enquiries to London Branch: 
108, OLD BROAD STREET, E.C.2. 
C. G@. WEBSTER, Manager. 


REFUGE ASSURANCE COMPANY, LTD. 


Chief Office : OXFORD STREET, MANCHESTER, | 
Se 


€£189,000,009 


ANNUAL INCOME EXCEEDS 
ASSETS EXCEED 


CLAIMS PAID EXCEED 
(l Accounts) 





UNIVERSITY OF DURHAM 

KING’S COLLEGE, NEWCASTLE-UPON-TYNE 
DEPARTMENT OF ECONOMICS 
LECTURER IN ACCOUNTANCY 

The Council of King’s College invite applications for the post of 
Lecturer in Accountancy. 

The salary rises by annual increments of £25 to a maximum of £850 
and the commencing salary of the successful applicant will be fixed at 
a point on that scale in accordance with his qualifications and 
experience. Duties to commence in October, 1948. 

Ten copies of application, together with the mames of three persons 
to whom reference may be made, should be submitted not later than 
June 5, 1948, to the undersigned, from whom further particulars may 


be obtained. 
G. R. HANSON, 
Registrar of King’s College. 


UNIVERSITY OF DURHAM 
KING’S COLLEGE, NEWCASTLE-UPON-TYNE 
~ DEPARTMENT OF ECONOMICS 
The Counts of King’s College invite applications for the post of 
Lecturer in Economics. 

The salary rises by annual increments of £25 to a maximum of £850 
and the commencing ae of the successful applicant will be fixed at” 
a point on that scale accordance with his qualifications and 
experience. Duties to commence in October, 1 

Ten copies of application, together with the mes of three persons 
to whom reference may be made, should be submitted not later than 
June 5, . to the undersigned, from whom further particulars may 


be obtained. 
G.-R. HANSON 
Registrar of King's College. 


UNIVERSITY OF LEEDS 


DEPARTMENT OF ECONOMICS AND COMMERCE. 
Applications are invited for the following posts in the Department 
of Economics and Commerce, sppetatnante 30 to which will become effec- 
tive’ on October ist, 1948, namely :— 
(i). Lectureship in Public Economics, with special reference — to 
nationalised eee public utilities and central economic planning. 
seale, £550 x £25 x £900 a year 
(ii) Two Assistant Lectureships in Economics, each at an initial salary 
of £400-£450 a year. 
Applications should reach the Registrar, The cag age Leeds, 
(from whom further particulars of either post may be obtained), Lie 
later than June 2ist. 


Wao ia3 Economist Records and Statistics Supplement Nos. 1-8 
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|| BANK’ OF. SGRITAN, 


Constituted by Act oF frtaert 1695 


vee eae €2,400;000°- 


oe ane 42,768,759 


6, 


Head Office: THE MOUND, EDINBURGH ... 


Over 200 Branches and Sub-Branches throughout Scotland * 
London Offices : 


CITY OFFICE, 30, BISHOPSGATE, E.C. 
PICCADILLY CIRCUS BRANCH, 16/18 PICCADILLY, w., 





B. W. BLYDENSTEIN & CO, 


Established 1858 





‘ BANKERS 





54, 55 & 56, Threadneedle Street, London, E.C.2 





UNIVERSITY OF THE WITWATERSRAND, 
JOHANNESBURG, SOUTH AFRICA 


Applications are invited for appointment to the post of LECTURER 
IN ECONOMIC HISTORY 

The salary is on the scale £550 x £25 to £800 per anntim. In addition 
the University pays a temporary cost-of-living allowance which at 
present is £75 r annum in the case of a married man or a man with 
dependants and £46 i6s. per annum in the case of others. Membership 
of the University Teachers’ Provident Fund Scheme is co 
and involves a contribution of 6 per cent (which may shortly be 
increased) on the member's salary. Further rticulars and informa- 
tion as to method of application may be obtained from the Secretary, 
Universities Bureau of the British Empire, 8 Park Street, London, W.1. 
The closing date for the receimt of applications is June 30, 1948. 





UNIVERSITY OF THE WITWATERSRAND, 
JOHANNESBURG, SOUTH AFRICA 


Applications are invited for appointment to the post of LECTURER 
xs one OMICS in the Department of Economics and Economic 

istory 

The salary scale is £550 x £25 to £800 per annum. In addition the 
University pays a cost os ae allowance of £75 per annum if the 
member of staff has a wife or other dependants, and £46 16s. per annum 
otherwise. A higher initial salary ner oe paid on the grounds of 
special qualifications and experience embership of the University 
Teachers’ Provident Fund is compulsory and involves a contribution 
of 6 per cent (which may shortly be increased); the University and 
Government conertnasing an equal amount. Duties to be assumed as 
soon as le.—Further particulars and information as to method 
of application a be obtai from the Secretary, Universities Bureau 
of the British Empire, § Park Street, London, W.1. The closing dale 
for the secsipt of applications is June 30, 1948. 











[NIVERSITY OF CAMBRIDGE LECTURESHIPS IN ECONOMICS 
AND POLITICS. The Appointments Committee of the Faculty of 
Economics:and Politics hope soon to be in a ition to appoint ~~ 
University Lecturers in Economics and one University rod 
Politics. The eppointments will be subject to the Statutes 
Ordinances of the University. Fu rticulars can be “chain 
from the Secretary of the Faculty, the Marshall Library, Doning 
Cambridge, to whom applications should be sent, so as to de 
not later than June 11, 1948. Bight copies of the apericetions 

be sent, and, if so desired, one copy of any published work b gra 
but a candidate may give the names 
persons to whom reference can be made. 


=3 


moniais are not required, 


petaanenemnenies em eeacasi at 


LECTURERS reqcired io Mecnemies dents September on one 95 two 
evenings wee to lecture to students pre or 

gualifications, Puller detsiis available from City of London. Colles 
oorgate, 








THE BOND STREET STAMP AUCTIONS 


The H. R. Harmer Saleroom is the Mecca of all 
‘ou to contact them if you have fine. stamps or Co 
to buy, write for Catalogue subscription blank. 
editions of Catalogues are ane six to seven weeks in 
To all serious Phi the H. R. Harmer 


eA LE Bin Slt Rete toa 





Schasnl tn Gheenk Ditenin ty Ot , Lrp., 


CLEMENTS Press ‘Silica. 
ib tan mek, fate tee hel se. 


London, W.C.2. Published 
. Representative: R. S, Fariey, 111 Broadway, New 


y Economist NEWSPAPER, 
Now tox, Sodan >» May 29, 1948. 


serious 
The auctioneers of the ‘‘ Hind" and “ Rooseve ahs Collections invite 
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